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Delight and Danger in the Roman Water 
Garden: Sperlonga and Tivoli 





Ann Kuttner 


The Romans would have called the theme of this volume motus or motio. Importantly for 
gardens, they used these words interchangeably for desire and thought—Cicero’s two essen- 
tial motiones of the soul.'Here emotion and motive still associate feeling with moving and 
being moved. Landscape design patterns exterior and natural space for motion, on which 
are then imposed conscious significance by memory and expectation. Itinerary echoes the 
Roman itinerarium: any sequential journey of significant pattern for meaningful ends. Aptly, 
the stylized rural and leisured life of otium in which gardens were used was named as 
deliberated motion, secessus (withdrawal), as were garden corners (recessus). Complex Ro- 
man spaces highlighted itinerary as the premise of design armature and its sensed aim. Even 
small rooms and gardens exploited social ritual and decoration to propound itinerary. Viewers 
were led in habituated sequences through mutually implicated sensory and cognitive expe- 
riences. I stress the viewer not simply because motion often is registered by sight. Roman 
eyes, shooting out rays to grab at the surrounding world, were active. Romans equated 
seeing with knowing. From representation to shaped spaces, art invited roving eyes to 
impersonate moving bodies.” Paradoxically, static points most effectively lend significance 
to motion. The surface of water is featureless: registering its extent as a place for motion 


Special thanks to Nicholas Horsfall and to Kathryn Gleason, Betsey Robinson, Bettina Bergmann, 
Alessandro Barchiesi, Stephen Hinds, Erwin Cook, and Michel Conan for tolerant critique. Any remaining 
faults are mine. 

I have used the following abbreviations: HN = Naturalis Historia; LIMC = Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae 
Classicae; LTUR = Lexicon Topographicum Urbis Romae; PECS = Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites; RRC = 
Roman Republican Coinage; SHA = Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Vita Hadriani. 

1 See C.T. Lewis and C. A. Short’s Latin Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 5 vols. Cicero, De 
finibus 2.10.31: voluptas (pleasure) inheres in physical motion. 

? Many now explore these visual and verbal themes in landscape, urban armatures, houses, images public 
and private, and merge discussions of narrative with itinerary. See William MacDonald, The Architecture of the 
Roman Empire, 2 vols. (New Haven, Conn.:Yale University Press, 1982), who asks how any architectural unit 
intersects with sight, felt space, and motion generally (see vol. 1). For further bibliog.: on Rome, see Eva 
Margareta Steinby, ed., LTUR (Rome: Quasar, ca. 1993-2000); on other sites, see Richard Stillwell, ed., PECS 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976); on myths, see LIMC (Zurich: Artemis Verlag, 1981—); on 
coins, see Michael Crawford, ed., RRC (Oxford: British Archaeological Reports, 1974). 
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depends on stations marked by static contours and protruding volumes: shores, marble 
margins, islands, or moated markers. At water gardens, multiple fixed views and viewing 
stations collaborated with the ambiguities of water motion. Without them itinerary could 
have no marked departure, arrival, or return. 

I explore here Roman associations between water and motion—in the world and 
within the person—at two famous sites, Sperlonga and Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli. Their contours 
and implanted sculpture predicated voyage and immersion in natural waterscapes. Sperlonga, 
a seaside villa, includes a lagoon grotto and fishpond improved for the first Emperor Augustus, 
ca. 30 B.C. This condensed Mediterranean and its Odysseus gloss normative enjoyments of 
this coast, journeys associated with Rome’s origin, and Augustus’s difficult voyage to power. 
At Hadrian’s inland riverine villa near Tivoli, ca. 130 A.D., the Canopus, a flooded stadium 
garden and artificial river source cavern, convokes the world rivers feeding the Mediterra- 
nean, as if the peripatetic Hadrian had authored both the global environment for his jour- 
neys of governance and its cultural geography. Each site embraced that numinous cavern 
form gnawed out by moving water over time® and appropriated as “my ocean, our sea (mare 


” 


nostrum); which distinctively focalized the Greco-Roman world. Each embodied that ex- 
perience of traveling the navigable rivers or water roads that distinguished Italy and Egypt 
from most of Greece and Asia. 

Though neither site lacks for commentary, scholars have barely considered their char- 
acter as water gardens for motion: real, metaphorical, visualized, or denoted. This lack of 
focus in Landscape Studies has impeded full understanding of their sculpture and 
programs.* New here are simple descriptive stresses: on the visually obvious internal pro- 
gram, which activated and depended upon normative motion; on the depicted situation, 


> The exemplum of Lucretius, De rerum natura 1.326-27, on nature’s direction of destruction and genesis 
over a long duration is aptly how saltwater gnaws out caverns from sea cliffs. Similarly, the proof that nothing 
is solid is how “in rocks and caves (speluncae) the liquid moisture of water pervades, and all the rock weeps 
swollen droplets” (1.348—49). Such Roman fascinations are manifest in the addition of fake encrustations (as 
at Sperlonga and Tivoli) to any nymphaeum apse or vault in order to evoke age. 

* For Sperlonga’s Odyssean cycle, we discuss the figure style and composition of individual images, their 
formal sources, and usually simplistically correlate their subjects to literary texts. Other images and the site 
need additional work. Recently Christian Kunze dated the sculptures as Augustan by their lagoon masonry: 
“Zur Datierung des Laokoon und der Skyllagruppe aus Sperlonga,” Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archäologischen 
Instituts 111: 139-213, esp. 165 f, 168 note 96 with bibliog. The sculptures are not much discussed in essays on 
Roman narrative and house programs, usually focused, save for the well-worked Villa dei Papiri, on fresco and 
mosaic. However, Richard Neudecker encouraged such studies in his magisterial catalogue of garden sculp- 
ture, Die Skulpturenausstattung römischer Villen in Italien (Mainz am Rhein: von Zabern, 1988). See index suben- 
tries under Sperlonga and Tivoli for detailed image catalogues. Sperlonga’s pool is addressed as if one did not 
move or as if one walked it! “By leaving their banqueting couches, the Sperlonga diners could walk through 
this landscape and examine the groups individually. But the human and mythological worlds remained sepa- 
rate at Sperlonga, with mortals as observers rather than participants in the action”: Anne Weis, “Sperlonga and 
Hellenistic Sculpture,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 11 (1998): 415. Tivoli Canopus: The images’ iconic “‘situ- 
ations” are basically ignored. At least for Sperlonga, previous centuries of Italian knowledge of Homeric epic 
are acknowledged. However, William MacDonald and John Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa and Its Legacy (New Haven, 
Conn.:Yale University Press, 1995), discuss the Tivoli subjects as ” Greek,” foreign, although some 700 years of 
Italian art had naturalized subjects like the Amazons. 
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which emphasized denoted motions toward and from, and on the response to these villas 
(built to afford daily commerce with the capital) in relation to the period’s common knowl- 
edge of Rome’s visual environment and public values. This last concern transfers to Land- 
scape Studies the models developed for other iconographically charged Roman spaces, 
built for meaningful itinerary, which modeled ideal persona for patron and viewer: decoratively 
politicized public urban complexes and the pictorial animation of domestic interiors.’ Hosting 
the court through the fourth century A.D., Tivoli and Sperlonga are among the few extant 
Roman decorated private places to which a well-understood patron known for broad 
artistic and intellectual interests and systematic public monument programs can be matched. 
The works of the “good” emperors Augustus and Hadrian launched paradigms to the Roman 
societies whose preceding tastes they exemplified. Their biographies show that they helped 
invest with emotion the water worlds they created in order to suggest voyages through 
danger and for pleasure. 


Being Who, Where, When 


Seducing us into fictional seas and rivers, these gardens let us impersonate the mariner 
or inhabitant of immense natural waters, moving through that element and being moved by 
it. Alternatively, their panoramic stages let the patron, at home in water, play at governing 
that element as ocean or river god, a moving body of water moving other bodies. Luxurious 
conceits of natural island and water-carved cave manipulated Roman iconographies of trap 
and refuge, to make delightful play with ideas of danger and release. Conversely, the obtrusive 
built-up contours of these displays and their technologies for stilling and transporting water 
invited an optic upon human mastery of nature. City as landfall on a river road was Rome’s 
essence, its highest and oldest priestly office: pontifex maximus (bridgemaker).A prow stamped 
its earliest coinages. These little realms of country leisure mimicked grandiose harbor and 
aqueduct projects that forced water to sustain the human city. The Romans understood that 
taming water was a nation-making enterprise, as when they praised the Cloaca Maxima, 
that great sewer drain, which salvaged the city’s heart from the fetid marshland of the 
original settlement from the earliest days of the Republic. The control and transport of 
water produced quintessentially beneficial technological wonders to which Republican 
nobles and emperors proudly gave their names as society’s life-bringers. 

Roman art staged macrocosm by constructed microcosm, and its pathways proffered 


5 John Clarke, The Houses of Roman Italy, 100 B.C.—A.D. 250: Ritual, Space, and Decoration (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990); Bettina Bergmann, “Greek Masterpieces and Roman Recreative Fic- 
tions,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 97 (1995): 79-120. My agendas: prior attempts in Dynasty and 
Empire in the Age of Augustus: The Case of the Boscoreale Cups (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), s.v. 
Forum Augustum, Ara Pacis, Pantheon, and Anaglypha Traiani; idem, “Culture and History at Pompey’s Mu- 
seum,” Transactions of the American Philological Association 129 (1999): 343-73; idem, “Hellenistic Images of 
Spectacle, from Alexander to Augustus,” in The Art of Ancient Spectacle, ed. Bettina Bergmann and Christine 
Kondoleon (New Haven, Conn.:Yale University Press, 1999), 97—122; idem, “Looking outside Inside: Ancient 
Roman Garden Rooms,” Studies in the History of Gardens and Designed Landscapes 1 (1999): 7-35. 
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imagined journeys in the outer world. Images consistently invited observers to share time 
and place with what was depicted, even to complete the cast of a depicted story in any role 
the posited situation might allow. Grander spaces of house and villa are known as representa- 
tion rooms where the viewed and viewing owner asserted a persona (literally, actor’s mask). A 
Roman acted throughout the day the imperative roles of society, for leisure and power 
enacting historically or mythically splendid selves; so too in the open spaces within and 
around a house’s built core. 

“If I can see what is pictured to me,’ a Roman was acculturated to imagine, “where am 
I and who am I?” The most ordinary Roman, walking a bath hall’s ocean mosaic floors or 
looking up from his soaking pools at frescoes of fish in blue water, joined oceanic divinities 
as he walked on water and inhabited its depths. In water gardens, definitive bodily sensations 
further mediated participation in another world by putting him in a firmly contoured, 
mastered model of the unbounded marine and/or the world rivers’ immeasurable extent. 
Within such fences, water offers multiplicity of experience, not unbounded but still multi- 
farious, that ranges contemporary audiences unused to the protracted pleasures of layered 
meanings. Romans designed to reward repeated exposure. All high arts of habitation served 
the different “weathers” of the social and inner person, just as house architecture accommo- 
dated the air and light of day and year. Complexly decorated places like these water gardens 
asserted a range of readings, moods, and tones, various to the point of antithesis and irony. 
They appealed to Roman tastes, which relished the skidding changes of subject and voice 
found in Horace’s single poems and throughout the poem sequences in his books. 

Landscape sensibility is acculturated.The classic instance is the Romantics’ transforma- 
tion of terror to elation in the face of precipitous topography. Acculturated above all is an 
understanding of the relationship with nature: philosophically, religiously, and historically. 
Because Roman natura was an active, moving agent, shaping the world could be felt as an 
imitative collaboration with natura, not just as an action performed against passive sub- 
stance. It is not possible to construct with water or arrange and plant it like earth. Neverthe- 
less, the Romans redirected water’s vital fluids to natura, to enable collaboratively every form 
of life,” just as we now like to arrange water’s boundaries and locations.’ Natura naturans 


é Fundamental is Nicholas Purcell, “Town in Country and Country in Town,” in Ancient Roman Villa 
Gardens, ed. Elisabeth Blair MacDougall (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1987), 185-203; on benevolent 
collaboration, see Mary Beagon, Roman Nature: The Thought of Pliny the Elder (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992); 
on Stoic vitalism, see Thomas Rosenmeyer, “Seneca and Nature,” Arethusa 33 (2000): 103 ff.: The ruler within 
us, our tool for good, natura, balances the world (Seneca, Quaestiones naturales 3.10.3), implying that the 
political order also imitates natura. Pythagoreanism naturally linked soul, world, and action in a system of 
harmonies. Roman Epicurean philosophy in the abstract may not have preached vitalism, but practice and 
articulation did. 

7 For bibliog. on ideological landscapes of production, see my “Culture and History,’ 9-11, 29-30. 

8 Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.1-88:The genesis ordered by “Deus—et melior . . . Natura” (21), shapes the 
waters to make the lands (36—42); man is shaped from water and earth (82), the first work of art, effigies, by the 
artist of all things, so that crude earth now makes stories with the figurae of human beings—a model for 
animating landscape with sculpture. 
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builds watered grotto palaces, which we claim and replicate.? We too populate any minia- 
ture orbis terrarum (globe of the lands) with living animalia.'° Moreover, these water gardens 
can hold up a mirror to nature’s essential character. With compelling philosophy and seduc- 
tive word-music, Roman paideia’s foundational voices on natura inculcated a perception" 
of nature as perpetual flux and cognition as perpetual motion. Topographies made of water, 
always movable or moving, potentially most afford the pathetic fallacy that movement of 
person and persona are identical.The installed art and iconic structures of these water gardens 
activate that equation. 


Motion and Water 


Our natural realm of motion is land. We move upright through the air we breathe, 
dependably on grounded feet or upon grounded living bearers or machines. Yet the world 
has two perceived realms where walking cannot take us: air and water. Another project of 
the Roman imaginaire existed around the journey through air, mimicked by art’s bird’s-eye 
view, pendant to the Roman images that sent them down into water, to look up through it 
in fish-eye view, veneering fountain niches, walls, and vaults of enclosed bath pools, floor 
mosaics, mid- and upper-wall fish fresco, and inlay. 

Motion in water is neither simple nor safe, as the sculpture programs at Sperlonga and 
Tivoli make clear.To move in it physically requires wading or learning to swim in the face 
of currents, snags, and exhaustion. Boats may overturn or crash like circus chariots, as Hadrian’s 
circus pool burlesqued; disrupted verticality submerges the human form in an element that 
can kill after a few moments. Calling a body of water navigable announces that it is too big 
for safe swimming. In water, we risk that currents of wind and water will balk our machines 
and get us lost like Odysseus to undesired or unknown ends. Boats offered speed, smooth- 


? The inhabited cave as locus amoenus is key to the understanding of providential nature, as it combines 
a natural hall that provides shelter with water and plants. To enter a Roman cave is to move in with another 
being; the cave is the domus of gods, muses, nymphs, and sacred snakes. Hence, natural and constructed grottoes 
are described as being “that of —.” Mythic inhabitants react to humans, answering questions (oracular cav- 
erns), welcoming, or lashing out at intrusion. For Hellenistic and earlier Greek sacred grottoes, gardened 
approaches, and interior ornament, see Brunilde Ridgway, “Greek Antecedents of Garden Sculpture,” in Ancient 
Roman Gardens, ed. Elisabeth B. MacDougall and Wilhelmina F Jashemski (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1981), 7-28. Esp. from Italy at Lokri come grotto models, some spouted or with statuettes of naked 
female bathers or nymphs. For the Roman elite’s habit of making estates adjoin sacred spots (e.g., Scipio 
Africanus at Liternum: Pliny, HN 16.235), see John Bodel, “Monumental Villas and Villa Monuments,” Journal 
of Roman Archaeology 10 (1997): 5-35, esp. 20-22. See Henri Lavagne, Operosa antra: Recherches sur la grotte a 
Rome, de Sylla a Hadrien (Rome: Ecole Française de Rome, 1988).Varro catalogued distinctive caverns (specus) 
as a species of sanctuary: Servius, Commentary on the Aeneid 4.56. For a cave view as resembling a window view, 
see Purcell, “Town in Country,’ 195-96. For the representation of views from or into caves, see my “Culture 
and History,’ 15—27; on sunken rooms, see notes 11 and 169. 

10 Hence the generally benevolent views of agriculture, animal husbandry, transplantation of species, 
and grafting species together. Making one locus evoke other memorable loci or model a world frame was 
symbiotic with the systems of keying personal memory. 

" Cf. Stephen Hinds, “Landscape with Figures: Aesthetics of Place in the Metamorphoses and Its Tradi- 
tion,’ Cambridge Companion to Ovid, ed. Philip Hardie (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 
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ness and directness of travel, and the chance to carry many times bodyweight in material 
goods far more easily and quickly than any means on land; but this ancient world was 
navigated only by direct sight of landmarks, from fear of the open sea’s wind and water 
currents. The suddenness with which ships or swimmers could be driven off course meant 
bewildering danger never encountered on land because of a sprained ankle or broken 
cartwheel. In water battle, falling risked immediate death, as collapsing on land did not. 
Since souls needed to have their bodies burned or buried in order to be freed, especially 
horrible were visions, as at Sperlonga, of dying and being irretrievably washed away and 
devoured." 

Controlling a boat demands intelligence and strength. Its most potent realization de- 
mands that guiding intelligence organize a whole community of different skills. Hence 
Roman-era letters established on the earlier Greek legacy a distinctive European metaphor 
system. From Cicero to the Church fathers, a prow signaled any project. National or per- 
sonal tribulation was imaged as the struggle to guide a boat’s journey, and social violence 
was a storm raised or calmed by destructive or benevolent leaders. The economic and 
political lifeblood of all great ancient Mediterranean cultures flowed across seas and up 
rivers. Yet from the archaic Hesiod, important Greco-Roman authors represent water mo- 
tion as driven by need or commercial greed. Roman villas emphasized the enjoyment of 
seacoast and riverside, but Horace, Ovid, and Propertius eyed those pleasures with suspi- 
cion. Hellenistic kings and elite Romans made boating a pleasure sport and constructed 
floating islands from luxurious yachts. Yet moralizing Roman satirists and historians de- 
picted such tastes as indicators of dangerous instability or fluidity of character. 

Romans graced motion in water with the panegyric gloss of political and religious 
staffage because water and air, unlike earth, consistently move. They seem like autono- 
mously willful spirits, these personified waters venerated by Greco-Roman belief and their 
hordes of tritons, nymphs, and fabulous sea beasts." Ocean encircled all land, under which 
ran real rivers and Hades’ streams. After death, the soul traversed these waters, whether to 
the island paradise at Ocean’s furthest edge or ferried across Styx by a monstrous boatman. 
Journey to and from furthest Ocean was transformative, made by special beings," like an- 


12 The Greeks’ epic topos is a terrible river battle. See C. J. Mackie, “Scamander and the Rivers of Hades 
in Homer,” American Journal of Philology 120: 485-501, esp. 494 f. the hero’s quest to cross the bitter rivers of 
Hades. Roman fears crystallize in the Aeneid’s stories about Aeneas’s pious retrieval of drowned companions, to 
explain why the Italian coastal cities erected monuments that met sailors in warning and consolation. Cf. 
Alessandro Barchiesi, “Palinuro e Caieta: Due ‘Epigrammi Virgiliani (Aeneid 5.870 sg.; 7.1-4),” Maia n.s. 31 
(1979): 3-11. In Vergil’s Palinurus story and Ovid’s appalling narrative of Ceyx’s drowning (Metamorphoses 11. 
430-572, 650-748), the living suffer visitations from the desperate souls of the drowned. 

8 Scientific exploration of northwestern Europe provided knowledge of real tritons and nereids. Pliny, 
HN 9, narrated sightings in Augustan Gaul and Spain. 

14 Philip Hardie, Virgil’s Aeneid: Cosmos and Imperium (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986), 169-70, 308-10, 
316, and 298 ff., under the index subheading Cosmic Setting; James Romm, The Edges of the Earth in Ancient 
Thought: Geography, Exploration, and Fiction (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1992). 
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cient heroes, demigods, and historical leaders later deified, such as Alexander returning 
from India or Caesar from Britain." Extravagant water journeys endowed prospective im- 
mortality, whether of reputation or soul. Like Neptune, Rome’s triumphant admirals and 
piscina patrons governed the sea. The first Emperor Augustus made this a hallmark of the 
prospective divinus or canonized divus emperor.'° Voyaging into death,” anyone might as- 
pire to join Venus in her shellboat for Elysium. "° Felicitous images in the home” let humans 
walk on water like gods” and turned its rooms into idyllic archipelago. 

Roman sociology and economy gave water special aspects. Not every Roman had 
bodily memories of nautical voyages, but all knew the sensations of natatio (s;wimming) for 
pleasure and health.” Many cultures like the feeling of water on the skin but not all like 


15 Rarer are imagined journeys to the water’s distant floor, e.g., Theseus visiting his divine parent’s sea 
palace. Vernacular histories collected in the early medieval Alexander Romance and the Islamic world discussed 
Alexander’s descent in a glass bathysphere. See below on Roman hero stories about penetrating to the sources 
of fresh waters. The widespread myths about water beings drawing humans fatally into their homes are apotheoses 
too, for many were the aition for venerable hero and nymph cults. 

'© I (as above, note 5, Dynasty and Empire) have been interested before in victory on the sea and the 
imagery of imperial adventus by water and its place in the binary terra marique. Here note how much is for 
private display. Augustan cameos and intaglios and the Primaporta Augustus are discussed here. Imagery of the 
Neptune-emperor needs synthetic analysis. 

For the lifesize fleet decorating Alexander the Great’s pyre for Hephaistion and Roman-era imita- 
tions, see my “Hellenistic Images of Spectacle,” 102, 118-90; cf. the rostra appended to funerary altars of Julio- 
Claudian Rome. 

18 Marine iconography is prominent in Roman funerary art. Here cf. the marine sarcophagi of the 2d to 
4th century A.D., where a sea thiasos of tritons and nereids bears a bust of the deceased to Elysium, often in the 
shell of Venus’s birth from the sea: Andreas Rumpf, Die Meerwesen auf den antiken Sarkophagreliefs (Berlin: Grote, 
1939), 152-70, cat. nos. 74 ff., and 218 (human or cupid fishers); Catalogue des sarcophages en pierre d’époques 
romaines et paléochrétiennes, ed. Francois Baratte and Christine Metzger (Paris: Editions de la Réunion des 
Musées Nationaux, 1985). Many sarcophagi frame other themes between Earth and Ocean. See Baratte, Catalogue 
des sarcophages, 144, 218; Anna Marguerite McCann, Roman Sarcophagi in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1978), cat. no. 17, 94-106, esp. 95, 100; Diana Kleiner, Roman Sculpture 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1992), 393, fig. 362. The Christianized equivalent is the Jonah 
sarcophagi, note 90. A 3d-century variant is the idyllic island before a detailed port representation. See Guntram 
Koch and Hellmut Sichtermann, Römische Sarkophage (Munich: Beck, 1982); Guntram Koch, Friihchristliche 
Sarkophage (Munich: Beck, 2000). Marine apotheosis is common in chambered tombs in fresco, stucco, and 
mosaic. 

1 The domestication of public imagery needs surveying. See Clarke, The Houses of Roman Italy, 187-88; 
my “Culture and History,’ 13, 18-26 note 52. Sculptural imagery in the Roman garden and atrium at real 
pools and wall fountains, or evoking them, is well known. 

2 For the sea-carpet floors esp. common in North Africa (the water-car of Neptune and Amphitrite, 
Venus, or Peleus and Thetis), see Katherine Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North Africa: Studies in Iconography 
and Patronage (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978); LIMC, s.v. Venus, and s.v. Eros/Amor for the boating Amores 
of houses, sarcophagi, and tombs. 

21 Erwin Mehl,“Schwimmen,” Paulys Realencyclopddie, suppl. 5 (1931):847—64, and Antike Schwimmkunst 
(Munich: Heimeran, 1927). I thank Nicholas Horsfall for this reference. J. De Laine, “Roman Baths and 
Bathing,” in the Journal of Roman Archaeology 6 (1993): 348-58, notes “the stunning private bath from the 
Republican Villa di Prato near Sperlonga” and recent work on how the healing powers of water are transferred 
from sacred springs to baths. 
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immersing or swimming in it. Many put water into gardens to look at and consciously gaze 
on river or ocean shores. Distinctively, Romans combined use, beauty, and pleasure, arrang- 
ing waters, both fresh and salt, to look at as art’s frame, and in which to raise fish for food 
and spectacle, to swim in and boat upon. The fishpond (piscina), industry and ornament 
alike, from the second century B.C., is much studied.” Roman texts call “inventors” those 
who perfected already existing genres or practices. So the sources pin large-scale piscina, 
aviary, and gamepark practice on patrons of the early first century B.C., but the arts show 
that, as with house gardens and pools, these villa practices date from the second century B.C. 

A wonderful document is the second-century B.C. House of the Faun in Pompeii. Its 
grandeur and the careful preservation of its ancient decor convey that it was a centerpiece 
for town notables. Its program comments upon luxurious water exploitation: an atrium 
garden pool; mosaics making indoors a maritime piscina and courtyard pool; and, actually in 
a garden court, a riverine fiction. The piscina fiction, where we look from under seawater 
past fish to air and rocky spurs, decorated the tablinum, the atrium’s main public reception 
room adjoining its impluvium pool. That pool’s central dancing satyr, providing the house’s 
modern name, introduced visitors to a Dionysiac “freshwaterscape” on first entrance. The 
tablinum’s enormous window surveyed the garden court whose further portico path was 
edged by a densely populated Nilotic strip. Visitors stepped over this running Egyptian 
“river” to see the Alexander Mosaic, which illustrates a battle in Asia to which Alexander 
had come from Egypt. Another panel, modified from standard bisected formats of a xenia 
(dinner items) panel, reviews a long house pool from a diner’s point of view. The fore- 
ground rim holds piscina produce (the tablinum panel’s cockle and fishes) and fat little birds 
from an aviary. On the far rim, a house cat excitedly attacks a larger ornamental bird, 
burlesquing a ravening lion. Down the pool swim ducks toying with lotos, excerpted from 
the courtyard Nile motifs, as if we see a Republican eurippus channel or the moat of an 
aviary/piscina pavilion like Varro’s.” 

Less meditated was the use of large piscinae for immersion and swimming.” Those 
motions suggest that the owners or viewers of such pools and their images were superior 
beings, ruling or preying upon water’s animals. Roman nobles were known to costume 
themselves as tritons to dance and writhe across banquet halls.” Boating, human fishlords 
imitated Neptune’s sea chariot. Water’s threats could cause fear of a monstrous attack by its 


2 Mosaic fish floors of the later 2d century B.C. gave even urbanites a pleasant gaze upon fish in 
enclosures, such as the carefully partitioned shallow pool modules of the energetic breeder, as at Sperlonga. 

> Ilust. in J. J. Pollitt, Art in the Hellenistic Age (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 326-40. 

** Cf. the stagnum (any clear or marshy pond desired for productive estates, but also a large aestheticized 
tank for boating like Agrippa’s in the Campus Martius and Nero’s) now under the Flavian Colosseum: see 
Nicholas Purcell, “The Roman Villa and the Landscape of Production,” in Urban Society in Roman Italy, ed. 
Tim Cornell and Kathryn Lomas (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1995), 151-79; and “The Roman Garden as 
a Domestic Building,” in Roman Domestic Buildings, lan Barton, ed. (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1996), 
121-51. See also images in my “Culture and History,” 23. 

5 Antony’s amicus Munatius Plancus: Velleius Paterculus, 2.83.2; see my “Hellenistic Images of Spec- 
tacle,” 99, 101. For Cleopatra’s seduction of Antony on a river barge staffed with costumed nymphs, Graces, 
and Erotes looking like Venus in a painting, see Plutarch, Antony 36.1—3. 
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denizens. Its hungry, potentially deathly reach was eroticized when water gods rose up to 
rape women and nymphs; water nymphs drowned beautiful youths; and man-eating mon- 
sters like Scylla distorted the body’s hungers. Yet, as Neptune was loved by his nymph wife 
and amorous tritons bore up nereid consorts to embody water’s sensual embrace, humans 
could love and be loved by water’s inhabitants. Crassus wept at the death of his pet eel; Italy 
preserved the myth of Arion, a human rescued by a dolphin.” This culture of regular 
natatio eroticized swimmers, whether mythical men like Polyphemus looking at Galatea or 
real women like Claudia, whom Cicero in Pro Caelio 36 libeled for ogling horti youths at 
Tiber-side swimming grounds. 

Elites make grand landscapes. The Romans especially distinguished leadership as jour- 
ney. The cursus honorum, the upper class’s normal political course of offices, enforced a 
literal cursus throughout the empire’s seas and lands. From the third century B.C., the nor- 
mative life of any rich or noble Roman entailed repeated traverse from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other for war, enrichment, administration, tourism, pilgrimage, or 
education. No wonder Fortuna governed personal and national fates, cities, and oceans 
with the steersman’s rudder.” The watery geography of achievement informs geographic 
encyclopedias for war and commerce, which were conventionally structured on the 
periplus,” sailing a coastline in which genre the formative Republican age of water villas 
took special interest.” From the third century B.C., the Roman imagination was fed in the 
Roman Forum; the leaders of state, pleaders of political cause, and orators at elite funerals 
were viewed standing over stylized war fleets. The heart of sea-won empire, the platform 
was called the rostra ever since the prows of the enemy fleet from Carthage were fixed on 
it, and Augustus made a pendant one with Cleopatra’s rams. The res publica’s foundation 
upon steersmanship could find no better visual metaphor.*” 


6 Arion was claimed by Tarentum as well as Spartan Taenarum. Friends wrote to Augustus from their 
villas about a boy’s scaly friend at Puteoli harbor; see Pliny, HN 10.25. 

27 Seneca sardonically begins by comparing Philip or Alexander, a killing pestis mortalium (human epidemic), 
to a flood—the kind of event he puts in the realm of Fortuna’s, which (cf. already Cicero, De officiis 2.6.19) 
includes storms and shipwrecks; Seneca, Quaestiones naturales 1.14:“[N]ot only humans but cities, coasts, and 
the sea itself come under the yoke of fatum.” See Rosenmeyer, “Seneca and Nature,” 112-13. 

8 Lionel Casson, The Ancient Mariners: Seafarers and Sea Fighters of the Mediterranean in Ancient Times 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1991); P. A. Brunt, rev. of H. D. Meyer (1961), “Die Aussenpolitik 
des Augustus und die Augusteische Dichtung,” in Journal of Roman Studies 53 (1963): 170-76 = Roman Imperial 
Themes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), 96—109; Claude Nicolet, Space, Geography, and Politics in the Early 
Roman Empire (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1991), 5, 69-71, 81-82, notes 38—45; Richard Talbert, 
“Rome’s Empire and Beyond: The Spatial Aspect,” in Gouvernants et gouvernés dans l’Imperium Romanum (IIe 
siècle av. J.C.—Ier siècle ap. J.C.), 215-23 (Quebec: UQP, 1991); G. Sundwall, “Ammianus Geographicus,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology 117:619—43. Hence, maps like the Madaba mosaic include ships at shorelines. On sailing 
images, see O. Höckmann, “Das Schiff,” in Das Wrack: Der antike Schiffsfund von Mahdia, ed. Gisela Hellenkamper 
Salies et al. (Cologne: Rheinland Verlag, 1994), 53-81. 

? Nicolet, Space (as above, note 28), 81 note 42. 

2 Hellenistic and Roman ships destroyed each other by backing into their wooden sides, driving home 
toothed bronze rams (rostra) weighing a ton or more mounted at the ship’s rear. This required coordination of 
oarsmen and fleet by commanders. The manipulation of these heavy rams into trophies also commanded awe. 
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With the shift from republic to empire, Augustus’s itinerarium principis, the solicitous 
leader’s voyage terra marique (by land and sea) solidified Republican paradigms of virtuous 
exertion.*' “Through you, we live, we sail, we are free and fortunate.” ? Neptune-emperors 
guarded the seas from turmoil and human predation. These journeys of person and nation 
revived Rome’s founding myths of fraught water voyage toward a new home and identity: 
the mass migration of the defeated Trojans under Aeneas’s leadership, across the Mediterra- 
nean from Asia to Greece, Africa, Sicily, and finally up the Tiber to primordial Rome’s 
marshy valley. The city’s founder Romulus was cast adrift in infancy, then floated to land by 
the river’s solicitous deeps, and providentially suckled by the she-wolf in a shaded grotto 
(Lupercal) historically revered at the Palatine.” All cultured Romans knew the epics of Medi- 
terranean journey: Homer’s archaic Odyssey and The Returns ascribed to him, Apollonius’s Hel- 
lenistic Argonautica, and their own Latin national epics like Ennius’s Republican Annals and 
Vergil’s Augustan Aeneid. Since the archaic period, Italy and Sicily, abetted by eastern Greek 
critics and allies, made the epics narrate foreigners’ adventures to found Italian cities and 
clans.” Roman investment in water motion has been documented in the most intimately 
enjoyed arts, starting with the earliest signature known of a Roman artist: The fourth- 
century B.C. Ficoroni Cist limned the Argonaut adventures at island and spring for a Latin 
woman’s boudoir at Palestrina.” When the elite developed villegiatura by water, they lami- 
nated it to heroic myth, as at Sperlonga. Exemplary is how a mural (the “Odyssey Landscapes’’) 
at a first-century B.C. suburban mansion in Rome’s Esquiline hortus zone centered on a villa 
maritima as Circe’s palace. By the late first century A.D., Emperor Domitian planted a villa 


For Roman conquerors represented standing over their ships on statue bases, see my “Some New Grounds for 
Narrative: Marcus Antonius’s Base (The Ara Domitii Ahenobarbi) and Republican Biographies,” in Narrative 
and Event in Ancient Art, ed. Peter J. Holliday (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 218; and my 
“Hellenistic Images of Spectacle,’ 102 and note 19.At Actium, Augustus similarly faced a colossal podium for 
Apollo of Leukas at his new victory city Nikopolis. See William Murray and Photios Petsas, Octavian’s Camp- 
site Memorial for the Actian War (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1989), 72, note 78; on these 
column statues, see 84—94; on the Republican rostra, 109-10; on Augustus’s reshaping, 117—24; on dedicating 
10 of his own warships at Cape Actium, 116-17. 

>! Helmut Halfmann, Itinera principum: Geschichte und Typologie der Kaiserreisen im römischen Reich (Stuttgart: 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1986). 

» For grateful Alexandrian merchant ships ritually acclaiming Augustus at Puteoli harbor on his last 
villegiatura cruise, see Suetonius, Augustus 98. 

3 Cf. Ovid, Fasti 2.381 ff. and 3.1 f.: Mars’s impregnation of Rhea Silvia, lulled to sleep on the banks of 
the Tiber to the sound of its waters. Lost public graphic cycles inspired, e.g., the frieze (Romulus and Aeneas) 
at an aristocratic Esquiline house tomb in the 1st century B.C.; Ernest Nash, Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Rome 
(New York: Praeger, 1968), s.v. Columbarium of the Statilii; Richard Brilliant, Visual Narratives: Storytelling in 
Etruscan and Roman Art (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1984), 31, fig. 1.3.6—7; restored at the Palazzo 
Massimo. 

* Trad Malkin, The Returns of Odysseus: Colonization and Ethnicity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1998), reviewed by E. Cook in Bryn Mawr Classical Review 00.03.22; T. P. Wiseman, “Legendary Gene- 
alogies in Late Republican Rome,” in Roman Studies Literary and Historical (Liverpool and Wolfeboro, N.H.: E 
Cairns, 1987), 157-60. 

°° Handsome nude youths for the female gaze of Dindia Macolnia and her daughter: cf. Claudia (Cicero, 
Pro Caelio 36). Donald Strong, Roman Art (New York: Penguin, 1988), fig. 2; Tobias Dohrn, Die Ficoronische 
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on her promontory by Circei, to dine dangerously in magical ease, looking toward Sperlonga, 
whose depicted Odysseus had not yet reached her mansion.” 


The Water Garden, Reading: A Note 


Throwing texts at art proves what has been made and what it means. I deploy Roman 
texts but for purposes intrinsic to reconstructing garden sensibilities. Picturing and being 
pictured include what is heard and read. Rhetoric, poetry, drama, and history aim to make 
one see events, as scholars increasingly address in their research, and to put one into the 
place, time, and shared situation of verbal exposition. Even the unlettered expected to be 
thrilled by public oratory and performance. The lettered labored since childhood at rhe- 
torical exercises demanding that they enact someone else’s story: “Art fortified literature 
and history.’*’ What to feel and how to identify oneself in the iconic Roman artscape: 
paradigmatic literatures offered the scripts, and designed landscape offered stages on which 
to impersonate those canonic stories.” Conversely, cultures use their materiality to under- 
stand their texts’ visual and material terms, and Roman art patrons regarded themselves as 
authors. It is as more than “illustration” that I match experience of the Odyssey to inhabit- 
ing Sperlonga and characterize Hadrian at the Canopus as the Aristaeus of the now-canonic 
Georgics.To Greek assertions that environment shapes human properties, the Romans added 
an understanding that event, history, and emotion may be accidents of place and space. 
Sperlonga’s hyperrealist images of the Odyssey in “real” sea and rock recall Lucretius’s De 
rerum natura and his statement to this effect, purposely making his exemplar the Iliadic 
disaster at Troy from which his Rome was born and equating burning emotions to real 


Ciste in der Villa Giulia in Rom (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1972), listing pictorial analogues to ship and beach scenes: 
the Argonauts, their ship beached at an island landfall, drink at a spring; the Dioscuri bind to a tree the 
defeated evil boxer, King Amykos; Silenus guards the rock spring, a Dionysiac locus amoenus. The sophisticated 
engraving replicates public master paintings at Rome. Burial perhaps exploited salvific potential in this water 
quest imagery; on Sperlonga’s Argo, see 18. 

% Ralf Biering, Die Odysseefresken vom Esquilin (Munich: Biering and Brinkmann, 1995); illust. in 
Pollitt, Art in the Hellenistic Age, fig. 198, 185-88, bibliog. 298, note 1.The visual villa equation is mine. This is 
the contemporary painter’s focalizing interpolation in a master narrative set in a stunning rocky shore land- 
scape, drawn from a Hellenistic (Italian) Greek source: P. von Blanckenhagen, “The Odyssey Frieze,’ Rémische 
Mitteilungen 70 (1963): 100-146. For Domitian’s villa at Sabaudia, see Harald Mielsch, La villa romana (Flo- 
rence: Giunti, 1990), 101-2. 

37 MacDonald and Pinto, 189, on Tivoli. 

38 Hinds, “Landscape with Figures”; bibliog., my “Culture and History,” 343-73 s.v., 351-53; Bettina 
Bergmann, “Painted Perspectives of a Villa Visit: Landscape as Status and Metaphor,’ in Roman Art in the Private 
Sphere: New Perspectives on the Architecture and Decor of the Domus, Villa, and Insula, ed. Elaine Gazda (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1991), 49—69; ibid., “Visualizing Pliny’s Villas,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 8 
(1995): 406-20; ibid., “Rhythmus of Recognition: Mythological Encounters in Roman Landscape Painting,” 
in Im Spiegel des Mythos: Bilderwelt und Lebenswelt, ed. Francesco de Angelis and Susanne Muth (Wiesbaden: Dr. 
Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1999); John Winkler on the novel Daphnis and Chloe, in The Constraints of Desire: The 
Anthropology of Sex and Gender in Ancient Greece (New York: Routledge, 1999), 101-28; Ann Vasaly, Representa- 
tions: Images of the World in Ciceronian Oratory (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), on forensic 
address; Eleanor Windsor Leach, The Rhetoric of Space: Literary and Artistic Representations of Landscape in Repub- 
lican and Augustan Rome (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1988); Herwig Blum, Antike Mnemotechnik 
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flames.” Story itself may generate lands and waters, as throughout Ovid's Fasti and Meta- 
morphoses, which inhabited the water gardens of the first century B.C. 


Sperlonga 


Sperlonga is within a day’s land journey south of Rome. Republican pleasure seekers 
liked the comfortable, lovely journey by sea along the villa coast between Anzio and the 
Bay of Naples. It is best known for its early imperial pool sculptures. Archaeological dating 
of the pool’s masonry shows that Augustus rather than Tiberius initiated the famous sym- 
posium complex.“ He regularly visited en route to Capri, his personal island. He died on 
such a cruise, a short boat ride from the siren islets at Sorrento’s Cape of the Sirenoussae, 
whose peak held a shrine Odysseus built.“ That Augustan character is fully understood 
only when we see how this villa was elaborated since the early first century B.C., each phase 
preserved to frame and be reframed by the next. 

Accessible by the Via Appia was a clifftop prospect villa refreshed by sea air and with 
a deep beach lagoon and cave below.” By late second century B.C., Romans cherished the 


(New York: Olms, 1969); Mary Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric, and the Making of Images, 
400-1200 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 

» Lucretius, De rerum natura 1.469—70, 1.481-82:“[W]hatever it is that will have been done (actum) can 
be called a kind of accident (eventum) either of the earth in general or of specific regions”; 1.478 and 1.481— 
82 convey that histories of action (res gestae) are better called the eventa of body and place. 

* Kunze, “Zur Datierung des Laokoon”; Harald Mielsch, Die römische Villa: Architektur und Lebensform 
(Munich: Beck, 1987), 102—4, 116-17; bibliog. on 160, note 167. Of 554 significant fragments found, about 
100 belong to our groups. In general, see Weis, “Sperlonga and Hellenistic Sculpture” (review of Nikolaus 
Himmelmann’s excellent Sperlonga: Die homerischen Gruppen und thre Bildquellen [Opladen:Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1995]), Journal of Roman Archaeology 11 (1998): 412-20; Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga: Hellenistic Hero or 
Roman Heroic Foil?” in From Pergamon to Sperlonga: Sculpture and Context, ed. Nancy T. De Grummond and 
Brunilde Ridgway (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000), 111-65, esp. 134 f., installation, seats, stairs, 
lighting for the images. In From Pergamon, see also Ridgway, “The Sperlonga Sculptures: The Current State of 
Research,’ 78—91; and J. J. Pollitt, “The Phantom of a Rhodian School of Sculpture,’ 92—110. Weis identifies 
Aeneas and Lausus of the Odysseus with a corpse; contra (I concur), see Peter Green, “Pergamon and Sperlonga: 
A Historian’s Reactions,” in From Pergamon, 166—90 at 182 f. Weis, in “Sperlonga and Hellenistic Sculpture,” 
note 2, and “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” dismisses Kunze’s interpretation because (unexplained) the date seems 
early. See A. Stewart, “To Entertain an Emperor: Sperlonga, Laokoon, and Tiberius at the Dinnertable,” Journal 
of Roman Studies 67 (1977): 76—90, for spectacularism, mythographic erudition, ancient sources’ evil Tiberius. 
Pollitt, Art in the Hellenistic Age, 122 f., figs. 125-26; R.R.R. Smith, Hellenistic Sculpture: A Handbook (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1991), figs. 144-47 (143, Laoco6n), 110-11; Bernard Andreae, Ulisse: Il mito e la memoria 
(Rome: Progetti Museali, 1996); Bernard Andreae, esp. Praetorium Speluncae: Tiberius und Ovid in Sperlonga 
(Stuttgart: Steiner, 1994), and “Andere Ansichten von Sperlonga,” in Die alten Sprachen und die bildenden Künste 
(Stuttgart: Landesinstitut für Erziehung und Unterricht, 1999), 38—53. In Alten Sprachen, see also H. Walter, 
“Der Stand der Diskussion um die Ausgrabung von Sperlonga nach der Publikation von Nikolaus Himmelmann, 
‘Ansichten von Sperlonga,” 54—67. Stylistic analysis intertwines with the Laoco6n; see note 108. 

4 Strabo, 5.4.8: Naples’s monument to the Siren Parthenope hosted gymnastic games that Augustus 
attended. 

42 Not addressed in From Pergamon. Cf. Columella’s Neronian-era prescriptions for villas overlooking 
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sea caves of the villa coasts and islands for fish farming and aesthetic pleasure.” Fairly isolated 
on its stretch of coastline, here the colossal dark mouth prominent to pleasure cruisers gave 
Sperlonga its sobriquet: cavern (spelunca). Around 80 B.C.,a wealthy owner who bred fish in 
the lagoon would have prized this covered inner pool to shade them. Romans liked villas 
with neighbors. Down the shore, a productive villa rustica adjoined a freshwater river cascade, 
another prized amenity. Sperlonga’s neighbor also acquired fine water prospect architecture 
and an extraordinary ramp over the Via Appia that reached an immense beach portico. 

The sites may have been unified previously, but if not, Augustus would have bought 
the property to enlarge Sperlonga for security and to give it a working agricultural estate as 
well as the cascade.** Between 37 and 31 B.C., he and Agrippa reshaped this coastline. For 
the war against Sextus Pompey’s piratical fleets that were based in Sicily ca. 37 B.C., they 
made Cumae’s Portus Julius} and for the Actian campaign against Antony in 31 B.C., a 
colossal harbor at Misenum.*° The villa probably belonged to the Octavii, Augustus’s birth 
clan, to the Julii, his adoptive clan, or to one of his wife Livia’s clans, the Claudii or Livii. 
The Via Appia trunk is suggestive.“ Surely Augustus used this site in the 30s while on his 
great harbor-building projects, just as in the 30s he started to use Livia’s villa at Primaporta 
as a refreshing habitation nearer Rome. 


the sea and set back from it, both within reach of refreshing spray (De re rustica 1.5.5-6). Cf. Bergmann, 
“Painted Perspectives.” 

*® Strabo, 5.3.6: The many coastal caves often adjoin estates. James Higginbotham, Piscinae: Artificial 
Fishponds in Roman Italy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1997), and X. Lafon, “Piscinae et 
pisciculture dans le bassin occidental de la Mediterranée,” Journal of Roman Archaeology (1998) 11: 573-82 
[review]. 

4 Mielsch, Villa romana, 47—48, fig. 23. The cascade was bridged to a cliff pavilion, and there was no 
piscina. Perhaps Sperlonga’s was shared early on. 

4 PECS,s.v. Inside Cape Misenum on the Bay of Naples, Cumae’s campi Phlegraei were considered an 
entrance to Hades.Vergil described Cumae’ grotto as an ancient oracle of Apollo’s Sibyl. This cavelike cryptoporticus 
with three rock-cut basins overlooked the sea through nine arched bays. Its innermost adyton was a larger 
chamber with two side recesses. The crypt’s entrance was linked to stairs up to Apollo’s temple and a ramp 
down to a cryptoporticus that the architect Cocceius built for Augustus. 

4 Spelunca as a praetorium, later a common imperial palace term (Tacitus, Annales 4.59), reflects that it 
was a station on official peregrinatio. Cf. Misenum’s (PECS, s.v.) circular inner harbor (foreground spits cross- 
able by wooden bridges). Antony’s villa perhaps held a breakwater promontory, a nice irony. In A.D.37 Tiberius 
died here at Lucullus’s villa. Augustus had surely impounded both already. See Strabo, 1.2.9, where Odysseus 
encounters the man-eating Laestrygonians here (cf. “Odyssey Landscapes”). Also, Augustus built large piscinae 
for Portus Julius nearby; see Lafon, “Piscinae et pisciculture,” 576, 581, and piscinae Caesaris at Ankara/ Ancore, 
and Pausilippon. 

“ Baia, PECS, s.v., also with a fabulous cavern (Great Antrum) regularized for descent to a hot spring 
and inner hall, an Augustan construction under the Hadrianic swimming pool (natatorium), the Baths of Venus. 
Caesar’s villa: Seneca, Epistles 51.11;Tacitus, Annales 14.9 (now Augustus’s). On ideological pietas toward keep- 
ing up family estates, see Bodel, “Monumental Villas,’ 11-12. A painted grotto garden room was added at 
Primaporta when it was remodeled in the 30s. See my “Culture and History,’ 26-30. 
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1. Sperlonga: Plan of the piscina, dining island, and grotto (from E. Salza Prina 
Ricotti, “The Importance of Water in Roman Garden Triclinia,” in Ancient Roman 
Villa Gardens, ed. Elisabeth Blair MacDougall [Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 


1987]) 





2. Sperlonga: Reconstructed view from the dining island of the cave with sculpture 
placement restored, dining island panisci, and the Julio-Claudian Homeric cycle of the 
cave, ca. 100 to 80 B.C. (from G. Iacopi, L Antro di Tiberio a Sperlonga [Rome: 


Istituto di Studi Romani, 1963 ]) 
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Time for Dinner 1 


What was the pleasure cave of which Augustus took possession? In its first aestheticized 
phase, a dining island was founded in the middle of the piscina (Figs. 1, 2). This offered views 
into the enormous cave, dimly lit in blue by water reflections, and back over the sea to 
further islands and promontories. Inside the cave, a shallow recess was cut and later enlarged 
for the Augustan Polyphemus group. Perhaps such a group was put there, for the Cyclops 
cave was set not only in Sicily but also at nearby Cumae. The identification of Terracina/ 
Circei nearby with Circe’s locale was ancient, and from this villa the promontories identi- 
fied with Circe’s fantastical sea villa were visible. Odysseus’s larger Italian coastal itinerary 
was brought to life by the Augustan sculptures.** 

This piscina pavilion with its ornamental basin is one of the earliest triclinia (water 
dining rooms), almost a water atrium. Its top layer is on the surface* over the piscina’s little 
nests (half-amphora shells) that fish inhabited. Diners observed the fish in the island’s nor- 
mative grid of sequestered pools, a spectacle that Republican mosaic fish floor panels 
endorsed.*’ They also saw colored forms swirl to the platform, leaving their holes”! to take 
food diners tossed. Visitors arrived like Neptune coming home from the sea, reveling in 
having fish swim up under the table they would shortly lie upon. This was a Roman 
pleasure up through the Gothic conquest. 

The island’s pool grid was floored as needed by temporary planking. It was reached by 


‘8 Strabo, 5.3.6: Ringed by sea and marsh, the promontory’s Circe shrine displayed Odysseus’s cup. On 
Cyclops art in Republican Italy and the tragicomic banquet effect and Dionysiac flavor, see Weis, “Sperlonga 
and Hellenistic Sculpture,” 414-15; on Scylla, Odysseus, and Cyclops in Hellenistic (Etruscan) Italy, see Stephan 
Steingraber, “Pergamene Influences on Etruscan Hellenistic Art,’ in From Pergamon (as above, note 40), 235— 
54, esp. 235-39. On Scylla in Sicily, see, e.g., Brunilde Ridgway in Archaeology 21 (1968): 230-31, and “The 
Sperlonga Sculptures,’ 85, and notes 20—25, discussing Italian parallels for Sperlonga. See also Nancy T. De 
Grummond, “Gauls and Giants, Skylla and the Palladium: Some Responses,” in From Pergamon, 262-68, Italian 
pedigree, 255-77, esp. 271-73, noting topographic reference. 

# Mielsch’s survey in Villa romana affords contextualization in maritime villa piscinae and grottoes of the 
1st century B.C. and early empire. E. Salza Prina Ricotti, “The Importance of Water,’ in Ancient Roman Villa 
Gardens (as above, note 6), 137-84, esp. 138, 168-69, the best topographic and inhabitation-oriented discus- 
sion, alone considers motions required by Roman water gardens in light of another much-neglected reality, 
the servant entourage. For Tivoli, I propose its sculptural figuration. 

5 The basin transposes the typical U-shaped couch triad around a fish mosaic emblema at maritime villas 
“where the eye could sweep south to the horizon of the sea, and back to the central part of the atrium,” a 
Dionysiac bucolic setting. See Richard Neudecker, “The Roman Villa as a Locus of Art Collections,” in The 
Roman Villa: Villa Urbana, ed. A. Frazer (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Museum, 1998), 77—92, esp. 
86. For dinner resembling fishpools, see Horace, Satires 2.8.42—43: a murena (eel) served, shrimps swimming 
around in a “broth” sea. 

51 See Salza Prina Ricotti. Obviously, cf. Varro’s moated island with fish and duck nests in his riverine 
villa (De re rustica 3.5.8); its water floor between fishpools could also have a platform at need. See Mielsch, Villa 
romana, 14—16, figs. 4-5; A. L. Littlewood, “Ancient Literary Evidence for the Pleasure Gardens of Roman 
Country Villas,” in Ancient Roman Villa Gardens (as above, note 6), 7—30 esp. 12, 14-15. See Mielsch, Villa 
romana, 24—29, 56-58, 63—64 for 1st-century B.C. and imperial piscina pools and grotto systems, platforms, and 
seats inviting contemplative visits. On watching a prospective fish dinner, see X. Lafon, “Piscinae et piscicul- 
ture,’ 580-81; Littlewood, “Ancient Literary Evidence.” 
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skiffs, so distant it was from its surround.» Inside, servants likely inched along narrow cav- 
ern walkways, but the elite in their silken draperies must have poled to this island, the 
sculpture, and inner cavern, as would those servants hauling dining furniture and food. The 
elite also swam for pleasure to the dining platform and cavern ledges,” to splash in water 
like the pointy-eared baby satyrs (panisci) at the island’s ornamental pool. These could have 
been ordered from Asia or Athens for any pool rim. The masonry phases correlate with 
how their exact cousins sank with a ship near Tunisian Mahdia, bringing art to Roman villa 
builders between 100 and 80 B.C. These inhabited the basin’s three near sides,” playfully 
scooping up water or fish in outstretched overlapping hands.” On the far rim, a servant 
spouted water from his jug.” These playing babies mimic deliciae (toddlers kept as “pets” for 
banquets), who perhaps splashed in this basin.” 

The sculptures make this an island landfall of generic Dionysiac ease. Then or later, 
Dionysiac masks made lamp sconces inside the side cavern so that fiery satyr eyes glowed 
out of the cave’s gloom. Laughing satyrs and a Cyclops at a cave for dinner entertainment: 
that defines the comic satyr-play classic, Euripides’ Cyclops, known to Republican 
audiences." The regal fantasies of the great houses of the first century B.C. in fresco and 
architectural forms are well known. This platform with enclosed pool imitated the ameni- 
ties of royal Sicilian yachts,” such as the boat that Hiero of Syracuse gave to the Ptolemies. 
Its fake dining room grotto held sculpture and had its own piscina. 

Above, visitors headed for prospect rooms and porches to take the moving air and 
look out to sea and down the tempting strand. Desire pulled them to descend, enter the 


52 Salza Prina Ricotti,“Roman Garden Triclinia,” and “Forme speciale di triclini,’ Cronache Pompeiane 5: 
102-49, esp. 143. 

5 Cf. Cicero, Pro Caelio 15.35, for a list of Baia’s delights of navigia: sex, banquets, dance, and musical 
spectacles. Art in baths where because of scale or room function there was no swimming; see my “Culture and 
History,” 13, note 52; Clarke, The Houses of Roman Italy, fig. 103, 187-88 with bibliog.; John R. Clarke, Roman 
Black and White Figural Mosaics (New York: New York University Press for the College Art Association of 
America, 1979); Strong, Roman Art, fig. 120, bibliog., 288, note 20. 

5t Das Wrack (as above, note 28) 18 f.; Ridgway, “Greek Antecedents of Garden Sculpture,” 14-15; Weis, 
“Odysseus at Sperlonga.” Andreae noted the similarity. I am interested in synchrony. Cf. impluvium pools as 
decorated since the 1st century B.C.: Michele George, “Elements of the Peristyle in Campanian Atria,’ Journal 
of Roman Archaeology 11 (1998): 82-100, esp. 88 f., 94, 97. 

5 Cf. the wine bowl (crater) buried by an Augustan officer on the Rhine frontier: Toddlers (deliciae) 
clamber in acanthus as if in rock pools and seaweed, spearing enormous shrimps, fishing with rods; eels and 
snaky fish curl by. See Paul Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1988), fig. 144, detail fig. 255, bibliog., 364. 

56 Standardized ornament; Neudecker, “The Roman Villa as a Locus of Art Collections,” 85, fig. 7.14, 
16. 

5 Cf. Tiberius inhabiting Augustus’s villas at Capri: Servants dressed as maenads and satyrs attended 
grotto picnickers (Suetonius, Tiberius 43). Guests swam with deliciae labeled minnows. Suetonius fantasized that 
they nibbled adults lasciviously. 

58 Cf. ambushed Silenos’s numinous yet comic cave inVergil’s 6th Eclogue. Mime: Horace, Satires 1.5.63, 
Cyclopa saltare. Pliny, HN 35.74, praised Timanthes’ comic painting. Scylla mimes: note 74. 

5 X. Lafon, “Piscinae et pisciculture,” 577. Deck pavilions from which the captain or steersmen kept 
watch over the course: Das Wrack (as above, note 28), 77. 
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water, and glimpse the spelunca hidden underfoot.” The savored vista included motion in 
water: boats, fishers, and even swimmers. Augustus patronized a painter of these spectacles.“ 
Those arriving by boat saw the cavern prospect, elegant porticoed spaces embracing it, and 
passed the improved lagoon leading back into the cave. It was possible to bathe, before 
ascending the cliff, or remain below if on a short visit or enfeebled by age or drink. Augustus 
further monumentalized the contours, rounding out the cavern pool beyond the rectangular 
piscina. So both approaches by land and sea proffered a miniaturized version of those fine 
city harbors Augustus constructed. The conscious pleasure taken in such sites is illustrated 
in those fantasies that enter Augustan landscape fresco, as at what may be Villa Farnesina, 
the urban villa of his admiral Agrippa. Prefigured in second-century B.C. floor mosaics,” often 
decorating the villae maritimae they celebrate, such frescoes depict breakwaters and 
promontories elaborated with porticoes and sculpture, embracing sheltered waters. Frequently, 
a lower corner’s natural rock and tree make it necessary to cruise a villa coast between its 
wild and elaborated sections. Harbors have a foreground mole, villas throw out island 
projections with people on them, and boats pass by. It appeared just so from Sperlonga’s 
islet. From above, the pavilion would have seemed like a pleasure boat entering the har- 
bor under colored awnings (vela). All the more delicious then to pole into this lagoon to see 
an almost wrecked ship. Some later emperor elaborated on this harbor fantasy with the 
profile of Jason’s ship, the Argo, carved into the cliff as if it had eased into the lagoon. 


& A watery version of villae urbanae, whose approach was a mirror image of the urban domus, through 
garden court to atrium. See Andrew Wallace-Hadrill, “The Villa as Cultural Symbol,” in The Roman Villa (as 
above, note 50), on impluvium decoration. Augustus’s Palatine domus was a prospect villa, over two mythic 
caverns (Cacus’s and Lupercal), from their level ascent via (46) the Stairs of Cacus. 

® Studius (Ludius), Pliny, HN 35.116; Roger Ling, Roman Painting (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), 142-49; Bergmann, “Painted Perspectives.” 

© Cf. the promontory palace at Caesarea of Augustus’s friend Herod, a Roman villa maritima with 
enclosed piscina: Kathryn L. Gleason et al.,“The Promontory Palace at Caesarea Maritima: Preliminary Evi- 
dence for Herod’s Praetorium,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 11 (1998): 23-52, esp. 23 f., 35-39, on the pools of 
all Herod’s garden palaces; (25) this praetorium (Acts 23:35) compares well to praetorium speluncae. 

& La villa della Farnesina in Palazzo Massimo alle Terme, ed. M. R. Sanzi di Mino (Milan: Electa, 1998). 
Shore scenes lining halls F and G (pls. 138-47) suggest campaigns and harbor buildings of Augustus and 
Agrippa: G (pl. 143), sea battle, defeated soldiers swimming toward besieged tower; F (pl. 141), ship sailing to 
river bridge, happy fishers guarded by Neptune statue on a crag, foot up on a rostrum—later typical but in this 
formative period suggesting Octavian’s victory coins. 

& Cf. fragmentary cove scenes in mosaic: ca. 150 B.C., fishers and their tackle from Priverno (Rome, 
Museo Nazionale); fragment from Praeneste’s “Cave of the Lots,” fish laid on a strand. M. R. Sanzi di Mino, 
“Pavimentazione a Roma e nel Lazio,’ Roma repubblicana dall’ 270 a.c. all’età Augustea (Rome: Quasar, 1987), 
48—63, esp. 60—61, figs. 14, 15. 

® For fundamental exposition and contextualization of the thematics of images about harbors, shore, 
and sea, see Bergmann, “Painted Perspectives,’ 49-69. This essay is steeped in hers. 

& A mosaic inscription explained the ship’s nondescript profile. 
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Time for Dinner 2 


Houses at Pompeii, which at the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79 retained superb earlier 
programs, show the prestige of heirloom art and architecture. Augustus left the dining 
island intact. Expanding the lagoon’s habitability, mosaic, fresco, stucco, and artificial en- 
crustations formalized a salon in the newly regularized innermost fissure. The cranny beside 
the outer pool was also slightly altered. All this framed new, hyperrealist marble sculptures at 
the cave: Homeric spectacles of combat, courage, horror, and suspense. The pleasure mo- 
tions of boating and swimming are evidenced by the inner suite and this new high art 
installation, which was placed carefully for vistas from the dining island but also demanded 
closer inspection. The idea of story sculpture exploiting a cave setting was not new, and if 
the first decorations included a Cyclops, Augustus had a Homeric theme he could expand. 
Tourists to Smyrna and its Homereion came to the bard’s famed water cave by the flowing 
source of the Meles River, his father, where he had sat composing.*” Now Augustus’s water 
cave at its planted porticoes brought into vision the stories that had flowed from blind 
Homer’s mouth (cf. Silenus singing of Scylla in his cave). The city and its culture are 
evoked in these elaborate images, as is the Mediterranean expanse by its Rhodian work- 
shop. Their difficult transport to this water garden must have teased the admiring imagina- 
tion.” 

Sperlonga finds in the 1950s revolutionized Greco-Roman art history because Scylla 
was signed by the Rhodian artists to whom Pliny (HN 35.37) ascribed the Laocoén, proving 
that the statue is not a Hellenistic Greek original (Athanadoros, Hagesandros, and Polydoros). 
In cave cranny and in the water were enacted near-death moments suffered by Odysseus in 
the Iliad and Odyssey (Figs. 3—5). Episodes were chosen so that, by eye or motion, the series 
made the viewer sail a course at once geographic and temporal—to Asia, then back to Italy, 
and from the Iliad’s moments before the fall of Troy to its aftermath in the Odyssey. Closest 
to the island, the shaped foreground spits at the cave’s mouth made Troy’s Asian seacoast and 
river plain, where Odysseus contended with his Roman viewers’ Trojan ancestors. At left, 
he glared around an implied battle melee, rescuing the corpse of a young companion.” At 


7 Homer was mothered by a nymph and was born at riverside. Pausanias, 7.12—13, names this spelaion 
among (7.6.1) Ionia’s marvels, thaumata; just before (7.10—12) he lists Ionia’s loutra, natural baths in the rocks. 
Some were Homeric (with sculptures?), e.g., Klazomenai’s “baths” of Agamemnon. 

68 Vergil, Eclogue 6.74-77. 

© I agree with those who wrote that they were carved in Italy with knowledge of the site, bravura 
inventions in marble from no matter what influences. In their master canon of archaic through early 3d- 
century Greek art, neither Pliny nor Pausanias knew of sculpture about Odysseus. Shipping and assembling 
was formidable, whether from Rome or temporary workshops at Puteoli or Baia. Plantings, cf. irrigation pits: 
W. Jashemski and E. Salza Prina Ricotti, “Preliminary Excavations in the Gardens of Hadrian’s Villa: The 
Canopus Area and the Piazza d'Oro,’ American Journal of Archaeology 96 (1992): 592, fig. 16. 

7 An established Hellenistic composition, Pasquino group: an erect warrior braces a dead one’s limp 
body. Scholars puzzle over ours (see Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga”) as Aeneas, (Green contra), since he has a 
specific ornamented helmet of Phrygian or Thracian type. I do not believe viewers labored to examine 
helmet details; rather, when bearded Odysseus led three other groups, this too seemed to be Odysseus. 
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right he moved with equal agitation through the Trojan lines by night with his friend 
Diomedes, whose hand clutches the Palladium (see Fig. 4). They had just stolen it from 
Troy’s citadel to deprive the city of its guardian token and guarantee its fall.” At evening 
banquets, the lighted villa above might have seemed like Troy’s acropolis. 

Further within the cavern’s water and across it lie Sicily and Italy, where geographers 
place the scenery. At the back is Polyphemus’s cave, as if it were possible to see magically 
into the blocked cavern of the narrative: The giant, with the wineskin holder lunged away, 
lies asleep from the effects of the wine used to distract him from eating Odysseus’s compan- 
ions; meanwhile Odysseus is leading the company to plunge a stake into his eye (see Fig. 
3).” The pool centerpiece is where Odysseus’s ship struggled past Scylla, whose echoing 
spelunca guarded the straits of Rhegion and Messana (see Fig. 5). Here guests bypassed her 
to reach the inner salon, which was set into a round basin, floored and rimmed by colored 
marbles and edged with mosaic inlay.” She pulled the helmsman from the boat, as her sea- 
dog lower limbs strangled and devoured victims. Odysseus brandished a spear and in re- 
sponse she seemed to move her head. Like his trick on the Cyclops, the distraction was 
successful, and the boat escaped with the survivors of this other homophagous feast. 

The images delineate desperate and dangerous water journey and landfall. Yet they 
invite the water motions they ironize for those swimming and punting between inner suite 
and dining island around the images. Guests must have wanted to inspect these baroque 
masterworks and look closely into the convulsed faces of Scylla’s victims. How difficult it 
must have been to resist clambering amidst the marble men and over the inert giant, a 
group that mocks both bad hosts and guests, and adding a hand to the shaft about to blind 
the man-eater, as other diners applauded. Visitors swam or punted back to the dining 
couches in burlesque of Odysseus’s own escape.” Selecting or even spearing the ornamen- 
tal fish for dinner, they could mimic the ravenous “fishlady” munching men.” 


7! On this version, 29. The smiling Minerva/Pallas Athena, archaic style signaling its antiquity, had a 
shield on one arm, the other raised to strike with an attached metal spear. In the warrior’s arms the combative 
stance ironizes the image’s helplessness, a cruel pun on conventional rape groups. Yet her spear will land; she 
will torment these two and their comrades, for Cassandra’s rape at Pallas’s identically posed cult statue, and 
Trojan descendants will conquer Greece. De Grummond, “Gauls and Giants,” suggests, without parallels, 
Diomedes handing the Palladium to Aeneas, to fit Weis’s Italian “Aeneas and Lausus.” No viewer could read 
the clutching rape pose with its agitated stances as anything but the theft. 

72 Missing the great marble or metal cup standard in related wine-drinking groups. Dropped from 
Cyclops’s nerveless hand, it lay at the niche’s edge. 

7? Cf. Ridgway, “The Sperlonga Sculptures,” 87, note 2:“The total effect would then have seemed less 
natural and wild in antiquity than it appears today, when the artificial decoration is largely lost.” 

™ Romans relished 5th-century Athenian dramas where (Aristotle, Poetics [Loeb ed.] 145a, 146b) “[A]ctors 
think the audience do not understand unless they put in something of their own, and so they strike all sorts of 
attitudes, as [when] . .. mauling the leader of the chorus when they are playing the Scylla.” Cyclops mimes, 17. 

7 One re-creation (Pliny, HN 9.77) is Vedius Pollio’s tossing of “bad” servants into his pools of trained 
eels, who were maddened by vinegar that had been added to the water, thereby causing them to devour the 
servants. This perversion fits the harmful opulence (Ovid, Fasti 6.643—44) for which Augustus razed Vedius’s 
Palatine mansion when it was bequeathed to him in 15 B.C. However, he accepted Pollio’s villa at Pausilypon 
near Naples; its piscina may have showcased this carnage. 








3. (above) Odysseus and his men blinding the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, seen from the back of the cave (courtesy of the 
Sperlonga Museum; reconstruction by B. Conticello) 

4. (left) The Palladium in the Hand of Diomedes 
(fragment, height 82 cm; courtesy of the Sperlonga Museum). 
This grouping of Odysseus and Diomedes stealing the 
Palladium at Troy is viewed from the front of the cave. 

5. (below) Odysseus’s ship menaced by Scylla (courtesy of the 
Sperlonga Museum; reconstruction by B. Conticello) 
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Laughter, food, then sex: No evidence indicates that this had been a cultic site, but 
Augustus emphasized the aura of antiquity already set by the Dionysiac frame, as if this 
were the habitation of water beings born long before the human race and a site honored by 
visiting humans in primitive votive forms. The inner cavern’s mask sconces imitated the 
votives of caves where Pan and nymphs were worshiped at water sources. The rows of 
rough little niches laid into the entrance walls of the main cavern and the cave fissure beside 
the pool must have been meant for artificial images of little rustic ex-votos, such as that in 
the sophisticated villa grotto painted in the landscape salon from Boscoreale.” The epic 
core evokes that much-visited nymphs’ cave at Ithaca, where Odysseus finally landed after 
ten years away. The inner suite’s display niches also tagged it as an Odyssean idyllic cave, a 
specus amoenus. This might further develop the Ithacan nymphaeum,” or it could be the cave 
of Odysseus’s year-long amorous idyll with the salvific nymph Calypso.” Asserting that this 
was a site where nymphs came gave female banqueters someone besides Scylla with whom 
to resonate. Idyllic caverns were where sea nymphs loved to cruise into shore to banquet 
and rest like the Roman elites who cruised the maritime villa landscape and imaginatively 
shared their movement and space. Women embodied nymphs’ forms,” and men were in- 
vited to erotic quest of those nymphs, like Peleus surprising Thetis in her cavern 
bedroom.* Bathing in mixed company invited an erotic mood, and secluded crannies were 


7€ On earlier, much-visited Greek grotto reliefs and votive niches, see Ridgway, “Greek Antecedents of 
Garden Sculpture.’ On Republican eclectic versions of Greek votive plaques with Pan and nymphs, cf. Pollitt, 
Art in the Hellenistic Age, 178, fig. 189 (note the deliberately clunky Greek votive inscription). Ovid, Ars 
amatoria 71—72: Livia’s portico decorated with priscis tabellis and “ancient-style [votive] tablets.” On Boscoreale, 
see my “Looking outside Inside,” 18-20, esp. 20. Note the carefully primitive archaistic style of the marble wall 
relief from Sperlonga, of the Julians’ Venus Genetrix: Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 132, fig. 64. On pseudo- 
antique reliefs and their images in Roman houses, see Bettina Bergmann, “Exploring the Grove: Pastoral 
Space on Roman Walls,” in The Pastoral Landscape, ed. John Dixon Hunt (Washington, D.C.: National Gallery 
of Art, 1992), 21—48, esp. 36, 45, note 27 (1995) 103-4; see Das Wrack (as above, note 28), 19 ff., on shipping 
real antique reliefs from sanctuaries. 

7” Odysseus stowed the tripods the Phaeacians had given him here, and Augustan commemorative arts 
often stressed tripods of Augustus’s patron, Apollo. If metal versions of these tripods were propped anywhere 
here, they provided a felicitous Augustan resonance. 

78 Previously, Pompey’s Portico, a painted Calypso seated at her grotto with her lover or gazing at his 
embarcation (Pliny, HN 35.132). Its painter Nikias also did the famous Visit of Odysseus to the Underworld. Irene 
also painted Calypso: HN 35.137; Pamphilos painted Odysseus on the raft Calypso gave him: HN 35.36. Cf. 
Nikias’s triad of watery heroines (a unitary display at Rome?): Calypso and Io and Andromeda. His Danae (HN 
35.131), dedicated by Tiberius, perhaps showed her at seaside with her ark. 

” This is why the Cyclops in Roman art and erotic poetry invites Galatea to drive her dolphin to his 
cave and Propertius so suspected his Cynthia’s trips to Baia’s seashore grottoes. See Andrew Riggsby, ‘Private’ 
and ‘Public’ in Roman Culture:The Case of the Cubiculum,” in Journal of Roman Archaeology 10 (1997): 36-56, 
on rooms where patrons had few or no slaves present. Cubicula (46-77) hosted informal dress and speech and 
sexual intimacy, and invited suspicions of libidinous behavior, as did public baths, predicated by undress and 
the slippage between class and gender lines. The sensuality of immersion must have influenced this. 

2 Thetis’s villa (Ovid, Metamorphoses 11.229) has been adduced before for format. Thetis always came 
naked on her dolphin; here Peleus jumped her. Catullus had made Peleus and Thetis a core exemplum for a 
Roman noble couple in his influential marriage hymn (64). The embroidered bedcover supplies the other 
exemplum of seashore betrayal: Theseus stealing from Ariadne by ship, her lament to the waves about their 
voyage together, and then lovestruck Dionysos’s arrival. 
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suggestive. Ovid wrote of Circe, in a love triangle initiated when the haughty girl was 
caught skinny-dipping, inflicting her monstrous form on Scylla at Scylla’s favorite grotto.*! 
Hauled back among dressed company by the grinning satyr children, a male swimmer 
might have been teased like a salt-crusted Odysseus, surprised in his waterside sleeping 
shrubbery, veiling his private parts from Princess Nausicaa and her maidens.” 


Marble for Water 


Ovid (Metamorphoses 4.550—62) addresses how any ambitious Augustan dominus might 
scatter the protagonists of painful sea stories at cliff and shore for aesthetic delight, and self- 
conscious sympathy of visitors makes us view a marble group of Ino’s weeping women, 
petrified in wailing after Ino leapt into the sea, a monimentum of Juno’s anger. Throughout 
the centuries, this iconic water garden was savored for staging epic water journeys where its 
great patrons impersonated a range of mythic heroes and for entering Rome’s Trojan past. 
Though the villa’s sculpture fragments are not completely catalogued, they document ef- 
forts to harmonize with the central marble epic, for more images postulate famous seas and 
lands and stories of bestial assault, heroic endeavor, and erotic adventure. Near the cave 
mouth, Ganymede hung crying in the talons of the enamored eagle Jove, as if the cliff over 
the Troy spits were Mount Ida. Part of the cave mouth crumbled upon the banqueting 
Tiberius. If that had been the front instead of the back salon, Ganymede might have been 
installed in thanks for Tiberius’s delivery, rescued by Rome’s Jove.* For another bestial 
assault, Andromeda was bound half-naked on her sea crag, perpetually awaiting the devour- 


8! This story couples Cyclops with the nude Scylla wading at her cave. She is metamorphosed by a 
jealous Circe, who longs for the same fisherman lover and poisons the water (Ovid, Metamorphoses 13.51-71, 
725-903). On this man-eater’s erotic aura, see Elena Walter-Karydi, “Dangerous Is Beautiful: The Elemental 
Quality of a Hellenistic Scylla,” in Regional Schools in Hellenistic Sculpture, ed. Olga Palagia and William Coulson 
(Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1998), 271-83. Cf. the pleasing rococo sculptures of the collection of Augustus’s 
friend Asinius Pollio, which he gave to the portico of Octavia (Pliny, HN 36.33), including Oceanus and 
Appiades (Pliny, HN 35.114). The “noble” Hesione painting perhaps showed her rescue from a sea monster. 
The complex already had the Bathing Venus of Doidalsas, HN 36.35, and several standing Venuses undoubtedly 
bathed too. 

® On the sexiness of such places, see Alfred Frazer, “The Roman Villa and the Pastoral Ideal,” in The 
Pastoral Landscape (as above, note 75), 49-61. Evoking Theocritus, he writes that the shell-coated grotto of 
Formiae’s Villa of Cicero “is an erotic vessel waiting to be filled” (54); in comments (52-53) on Theocritus, 
Idyll 22, the monstrous, murderous boxer King Amycus caught basking in a sacro-idyllic landscape (cf. 11, 


a 66 


Ficoroni Cist); cf. our cave’s “aberrant version of the theme of et in Arcadia ego.” 

8 Polychrome marble. For the exemplar by Leochares in the gardens of Pompey’s portico, see my 
“Culture and History,” 347; Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 132, fig. 63 (Andreae’s Augustan date); LIMC 4 
(1988), 154-69 s.v. (Sichtermann); Neudecker, Skulpturenausstattung, 233, Flavian, setting it in the niche to the 
right of the cave’s mouth; Kunze, “Zur Datierung des Laokoon,” 153 note 34. For herm of a youth in Phrygian 
cap, called by Andreae Ascanius, see Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 125; Martin Spannagel, Exemplaria Principis: 
Untersuchungen zu Entstehung und Ausstatung des Augustusforums (Heidelberg: Archaologie und Geschichte, 1999), 


100, pl. 11. It could be Attis or Ganymede. 
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ing cetos to emerge from the waves, white flesh rigid with fear, unaware of Perseus’s immi- 
nent salvific arrival from the sky. (The piscina label cetarium playfully adduces inhabitation 
by such a sea dragon.) The terrain helped instantiate the myth. Surely she too was fixed to 
real rock over water. A traveler to the Levant or any well-read Roman knew that Jaffa’s sea 
crag was still marked by her chains, the seaside spring still red with the blood cleaned from 
Perseus’s blade.” In 58 B.C. Marcus Scaurus had fetched the sea monster’s bones to Rome.** 

Augustus’s family at a later villa at Boscotrecase commissioned now-famous pendant 
frescoes of Polyphemus and Andromeda on sea-girt rocks. These delicately eroticized fan- 
tasies also evoke Roman landmarks of eastern and western sea voyages, perhaps even echo 
Sperlonga’s conceits®’ by affording optical voyage between Asia and Hesperia. Moving into 


3t Andromeda/Hesione: Neudecker, Skulpturenausstattung, 222 note 62.27;Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 
133, Flavian. My comparison is from Euripides’ Andromeda (frag. 125 Nauck); Aratus in the Phainomena be- 
loved of Republican and Augustan (court) readers, makes her a sculpture. See M. Possanza, Bryn Mawr Classical 
Review 99.09.07, review of Douglas Kidd, ed., Aratus: Phaenomena (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1997). For Roman versions of Nikias’s Perseus Unchaining Andromeda (Pliny, HN 35.40.132), see Bergmann, 
“Greek Masterpieces,’ 79-107, esp. 95—96, fig. 6. All others posited the similarly chained Hesione for a Troy 
theme but she barely appears in Greco-Roman art and literature (contra cf. note 81). Whenever they did, 
Andromeda and Ganymede made witty antitheses about danger and desire, both loved by magical flyers, 
threatened by monstra like Odysseus’s companions below. Dinner: Ganymede was headed for a career as divine 
cupbearer, and Andromeda was intended for the cetus’s dinner. 

8 The Flavian Josephus, Bellum Judaicum 3.419-20, describes this treat for an eastern periplus. The text 
is based on early writers like Poseidonius with whom Roman audiences were familiar. From Caesarea nearby, 
Herod must have shown it to visiting Roman allies. Pausanias, 4.35.9, notes Perseus’s spring: “Red water, in 
color like blood ... close to the sea [like Sperlonga], and the account that the natives give of the spring is that 
Perseus, after destroying the sea-monster . . . washed off the blood in the spring.” 

86 Pliny, HN 9.11: “Marcus Scaurus as aedile exhibited, among other miraculous remains, the bones of 
the water beast to which Andromeda is said to have been exposed, shipped to Rome from the Judaean town 
of Jaffa—40 feet long, higher than an Indian elephant, its backbone six spans thick”; see also Solinus, 34.2. 
Augustus probably acquired these reliqua miracula for his garden museum at Capri; see Suetonius, Augustus 92: 
“(T]he extraordinarily great pieces of sea and land beasts (belvae and ferae), what they call ‘giants’ bones, and 
the arms of heroes.” On both passages, see Bodel, “Monumental Villas,” 19. Cf. our compellingly real recon- 
struction of mythical monsters; both make fantasized gameparks. 

87 An almost certain imitation was Pytheos’s silver banquet display dish priced at 10,000 denarii (Pliny, 
HN 34.157): Its central emblema was Odysseus and Diomedes stealing the Palladium. All note that including 
Odysseus in the theft narrative was unusual. Only an ossuary from Antonine Turkey is extant (Weis, “Odysseus 
at Sperlonga,” 123, fig. 47). However, the project about virtus on the Megiste Ostothek is borne out by how 
the rest of the marble box has heroic, national imagery (e.g, Victory and the Shield from imperial iconogra- 
phy). Stewart, “To Entertain an Emperor,” 80, adduces 3d-style (Augustan) mythological paintings. Each pair 
(Troy and voyage; Iliad and Odyssey) is like the two-step narrative invented for this fresco genre; see Peter von 
Blanckenhagen and Christine Alexander, The Augustan Villa at Boscotrecase (Mainz am Rhein: von Zabern, 
1990). The murals at Boscotrecase, associated with Julia’s son, Augustus’s grandson Agrippa Postumus, seem to 
have been painted in the first decade B.C.or the first decade A.D.; von Blanckenhagen and Alexander, The 
Augustan Villa. Polyphemus tends goats as Galatea swims, and in the background he hurls rocks at Odysseus’ 
fleeing ship. Perseus and the sea monster converge on Andromeda, and at his palace Perseus clasps hands with 


her father Cepheus in the background. 
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the later empire, the Argo carved to the left of the cave sought Circe’s palace at nearby 
Circei or rested on its voyage back east from her island.** Visiting here was still a privilege. 
Book in hand, an admiring later visitor made the owner an Ovidian epigram to be carved 
onto the ship. The late antique Faustinus “vergilianized” the cave with a ten-line poem on 
a marble plaque.” Another elite visitor of the fourth century A.D. was the owner of the villa 
of Piazza Armerina in Sicily. In imitation of feasts that still likely were being staged at 
Sperlonga, he turned one apsidal room into a mosaic version of Polyphemus’s drinking 
bout and the apse floor into a cave arch.The Church fathers exploited Scylla and Odysseus’s 
oceanic travails as parables at least to the fifth century. Christian connoisseurs made sculp- 
tures on this model for their own favorite myth of salvation from marine monsters and 
shipwreck. From the Sperlonga Scylla, they borrowed the motifs of the victims around her 
waist for their marble Jonah, who was swallowed and then regurgitated by his “sea dragon,” 
the whale.” 

What was the artistic context for these conceptions? For the first century B.C., the 
maritime villa zone supplied numinous and lighthearted sea images of Neptune and his 
tritons and nereids.*! They governed pools and caves, like Capri’s Blue Grotto and another 
court villa.” All such commissions playfully translated triumphalist display at Rome. For 
the Temple of Neptune,” sometime between 120 and 90 B.C., a Republican admiral or- 
dered a fabulous marble sea thiasos that cast him as its Achilles being brought by Thetis and 


88 After Apollonius’s Hellenistic Argonautica, a plot read intensely at Rome; the Argonauts took her 
salvific advice before returning east. Strabo, 5.2.6:The island of Aethalia, which is en route to Volaterrae, has 
an Argo beach because Jason disembarked when Medea visited Kirke. Its beach pebbles are congealed from 
the oil and sweat of the Argonauts’ strigils. 

8 Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 126-27, 140-42, 164-65. On Faustinus, see Green, “Pergamon and 
Sperlonga,” 181—82, marble plaque, and Weis, “Sperlonga and Hellenistic Sculpture,” 418; Stewart, “To Enter- 
tain an Emperor,’ 78; Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,’ 133; De Grummond, “Gauls and Giants,” 271, Argo 
inscription. 

” For Jonah cycle contexts in 2d- and 3d-century images of maritime life, see Sichtermann (241-48) 
and Brandenburg (249-56), Spatantike und frühes Christentum: Ausstellung im Liebieghaus, Museum Alter Plastik, 
Frankfurt am Main: 16 Dezember 1983 bis 11 Marz 1984 (Frankfurt: Das Liebieghaus, 1983), also 258, 612-23. 
A wonderful nymphaeum sculpture set (Cleveland Museum: Cornelius Vermeule, Greek and Roman Sculpture in 
America [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981], color pl. 18, 224-29, cat. no. 189) amasses Jonah 
swallowed, spat out (cf. sarcophagus with ship: Strong, Roman Art, fig. 219), sleeping under the gourd vine, and 
rejoicing with portraits of the patron couple. 

°! Mimicked as painted immersion in a little-known (lost) water hall, ca. 45-30 B.C.,Villa of Diomedes 
(Pompeii). Lifesize tritons and nereids (Galatea story?) disported around blue walls. Room 5, a sunken salon 
off the atrium, was distinguished by its staircase as a fictive grotto. A. and M. De Vos, Pompei Ercolano Stabia, 2d 
ed. (Bari: Laterza, 1988), 243, 244 (plan).The villa was built for sea views. See Mielsch, Villa romana, 40—41, 147. 

» At the natural and excavated cavern piscinae at Sorrento for the Augustan Prince Agrippa Postumus 
(cf. Boscotrecase, as above, note 86), a cupola with sculpture niches lit an underground pool (Room H), which 
was reached by boat (cf. Cumae, note 45); Mielsch, Villa romana, 119-20, fig. 86. Cf. Strong, Roman Art, fig. 219 
(PECS, s.v.), Baia, Republican or Augustan Temple of Mercury. The enormous rotunda built into the hill had 
sculpture niches, an oculus, and upper windows, with pendant nymphaea on its axis. A later water hall was 
excavated leading from it. 

” LTUR 3 (1996), s.vv. “Neptuni aedes in Circo” and “in Campo” (A. Viscogliosi). 
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her nereids, riding to Troy over sea from Vulcan’s Sicilian workshop. Thetis must have held 
Homer’s fabulous shield, which mapped Earth within Ocean.” For his victories over 
Mithridates, Pompey erected for Venus Victrix two masterpiece Europas, each rapt over 
Ocean on her lustful Jupiter-bull, signifying Europe’s conquest of Asia. Importantly for 
Sperlonga’s public veneer, Odyssey sculpture existed in the same garden portico, ca. 55 to 
52 B.C.” Augustan poetry praised this fountain group of the Thessalian King Maro, also a 
priest, drunk with the same potent wine that the Cyclops drank.” Sicily’s monuments 
already showed famous Odyssean displays, surely to inspire Pompey and Augustus. Messana’s 
Scylla overlooked her own straits. Hiero’s admired palace at Syracuse set up Odysseus and 


his men using Polyphemus’s rams to escape the Sicilian cave.” By early first century B.C., 


private mansions in Italy displayed epic groups, some in marble from the east.” 


Sperlonga thus has a public, nationalist context. Competing with earlier outstanding 
public and private displays, it distinctively combines a real situational terrain, ambitious 
multifigure complexity, and multiple episodes about one protagonist, which makes it dif- 
ferent from anything previously known. Sperlonga is said to instantiate those “wanderings 
of Ulysses in places” that Vitruvius writes were favored for house frescoes and to echo the 
Iliad mosaics of Hiero’s Syracusan yacht. Those were assigned a moral aim to instill courage 
in soldier-voyagers.”” The Sperlonga sculptures have been missing from studies of Augustan 
political art in recent decades; yet no observer could have missed the visual and situational 
resemblance to exemplary catastrophe and quest stories, including water monsters at pools, 
that dominated Augustan commemorative at Rome after the civil wars.'°° 


* Pliny, HN 36.26; for bibliog., see my “Ara Domitii Ahenobarbi,” 207.The patron and hortus owners 
who imitated his display resurrected Plato’s Temple of Neptune at Atlantis, Kritias, 116, d-e: “[T]he God 
standing on a chariot and driving six winged horses, his own figure so tall as to touch the ridge of the roof, 
and round about him a hundred [nJereids on dolphins.” For similar frescoed private spaces, cf. the Thetis triad 
in the Domus Uboni (Room N, illus. in Richard Brilliant, Visual Narrative, 67); LIMC 6 (1992), s.v. “Nereid” 
VI no. 407; my “Ara Domitii Ahenobarbi,” note 51. 

5 Also Antiphilos’s Europa: Pliny, HN 35.114. 

°° Propertius, 2.32.14-16; See my “Culture and History,’ 356-57, noting Maro’s heroon on a lake by a 
stream called Odysseon (Strabo, frag. 7.44—45) at the much-visited Thracian Maroneia. This resembles the 
Cyclops whose drunkenness Maro enabled, as he gave this wine to Odysseus, who in turn gave it to the 
Cyclops. 

%7 On the piglets found here, see Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 132, taken to represent bits of a group 
of the Lavinian sow or nymph dedications, but perhaps Circe. Rams are at other Sicilian sites also. Catania may 
have claimed the cave, which Hiero’s palace then restaged. Surely, Sicily already had a cave with the Cyclops’s 
nightmare banquet. See R. J.A. Wilson, Sicily under the Roman Empire: The Making of a Roman Province, 36 B.C.— 
A.D. 535 (Warminster: Aris and Phillips, 1990), 19, and app. 2, 343 ff. Domitian added this escape episode at 
Castel Gandolfo. 

* See Ridgway, “The Sperlonga Sculptures,” 85, terra-cottas near Tivoli and Chieti; Odysseus head, fig. 
84 (Steingriaber, “Pergamene Influences,’ 238, adding the Aachen Odysseus head, fig. 85); under-life-size 
Achilles and Odysseus (for Achilles’ unmasking at Skyros? not contra, Ridgway “heroic scale”), Antikythera 
shipwreck, designed: Nikolaus Himmelmann, Sperlonga: Die homerischen Gruppen,” 35, figs. 36-37, to be set 
against a wall as instant high relief. 

” This was the aim of the mural of the Argonauts Agrippa installed in the saepta (voting precinct), a 
pendant to the Caledonian boar hunt; LTUR s.vv. “Porticus Argonautorum” and “Porticus Meleagri.” 

100 At a major entrance to the forum (note 30, its naval trophies), Agrippa’s bronze Hydra rose from the 
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Modern sensibilities cavil at choosing among lofty, erotic, and blackly humorous read- 
ings. Is this a monster park or a “freak show”?'®' But Roman house arts, like its literature, 
addressed a spectrum from the moral to the thrilling, to satisfy any mood of those living 
with such art for days or months. The qualities of thrilling spectacle and cultured content 
could generically illuminate Roman display. However, the hosts were emperors, and this 
grotto established the iconic decoration of an imperial villa. In imitation of the deified 
Augustus, ‘©? Claudius, Nero, Domitian, and Hadrian left replicas of the Polyphemus or 
Scylla groups in nymphaea at Baia,” the Palatine,'’* Castel Gandolfo,’ and Tivoli. These 
emperors as well as Augustus must have believed the lagoon denoted Augustus’s best quali- 
ties, since Romans held that a patron’s communally directed private displays also delineated 
public character. "°$ 

For the Augustan period, Sperlonga’s iconic status is matched by the replication of the 
Laocoön (Fig. 6), whose original was from the same workshop.” Bernard Andreae under- 


Lacus Servilia (LTUR, s.v.). The statue (statues if Hercules’ was here) was about crushing the multiheaded 
monsters of civil conflict. It damningly re-created the earlier Sullan proscriptions (LTUR), when the heads of 
“legally” murdered Romans hung dripping at this pool. For other pain art (e.g., Danaids at the Temple of 
Apollo Palatinus), see most recently Karl Galinsky, 220—22; for Niobids on its doors, Propertius, 2.32; and at 
the Temple of Apollo, Sosianus, Pliny, HN 36.28. Cf. Niobid tondi from the Mahdia wreck (thus at the latest 80 
B.C.): Das Wrack (as above, note 28), 336 f. 

101 Cf. fish surrounding the Scylla of Androkydes to Kyzikos. Writers who assembled anecdotes in the 
frame of dinner stories attributed this species catalogue to the painter’s fondness for eating them (Plutarch, 
Moralia 665d; Athenaios 341A). On elite spending to display deformed people, not least for banquets, see 
Robert Garland, The Eye of the Beholder: Deformity and Disability in the Greco-Roman World (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1995), chap. 3. His images include the Cyclops. 

12 Even without masonry dates, this replication damns the Tiberian origin theses. Builders of any 
famous Roman dwelling were remembered. No successor wanted comparison to this problematic personage; 
similarly for the spread of Scylla and Cyclops replicas into the eastern Mediterranean in civic contexts. The 
anecdote of Tacitus, Annales 4.59, and Suetonius, Tiberius 39, are only about Tiberius using this place. 

103 See Andreae, Praetorium Speluncae, for bibliog. Claudian, this water-floored little “basilica” had the 
Cyclops at the end. Other images, including imperial portraits, were along the sides. 

104 Irene Iacopi, Domus Aurea (Milan: Electa, 1999), 13, figs. 11, 12: nymphaeum vaulted with fake rock 
(Room 45); central octagon emblema, glass mosaic of Ulysses offering Polyphemus the cup. 

105 PECS, s.v.; s.v. Ulisse (Ninfeo Bergantino); Neudecker, Skulpturenausstattung, 44—45. This grotto also 
has a large circular pool and several smaller side fissures. It had a Scylla and Polyphemus and his flock. 

1 T, P. Wiseman, “Conspicui postes tectaque digna deo: The Public Image of Aristocratic and Imperial 
Houses in the Late Republic and Early Empire,” in L’Urbs: Espace urbain et histoire (Rome: Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome, 1987), 393—413; for further bibliog., see Bodel, “Monumental Villas.” 

107 Bodel, “Monumental Villas,” 6:“[P]hysical structure served as a memorial to the man who had lived 
there”; (13) when it “combined with the cultic adoration of a great man, the result was an almost mystical 
reverence for the property,’ as with Augustus’s other homes; see 18 f. on the status of whatever counted as 
prior owners’ war memorials. This iconicity accounts for Sperlonga’s careful preservation into the 4th century 
and probably beyond. An immense number of fragments did not weather or meet damage until systematically 
broken up; the way in which the pieces of our cycle were hurled into the pool (Andreae, Praetorium Speluncae, 
56—57: monastery site) and not burned for lime implies the kind of ritually cleansing destruction, esp. decapi- 
tation and the deposit of heads as here, visited on other late antique villas by Christian owners in or after the 
Theodosian age. Cf. D. Vaquerizo Gil and J. R. Carillo Diaz-Pines, “The Roman Villa of El Ruedo (Aledinilla, 
Cordoba),” Journal of Roman Archaeology 8 (1995): 144, on the destruction of two water sculpture cycles (central 
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6. A much reproduced image 
from the classical world: 
Laocoén and his sons under 
attack by snakes (height 1.84 
m; courtesy of the Vatican 
Museum, nos. 1059, 1064, 
1067) 





stood it as a nationalist exemplar, though Sperlonga’s Odysseus was not read in that 
way." Pliny (HN 36.37) praised the lost original in the reception area near the atrium of 
Titus’s palace. In Renaissance Rome, fragmentary Laoco6ns, from miniatures to larger than 
Sperlonga’s, resurfaced.'"” The new Augustan date for Sperlonga confirms Andreae’s thesis: 


court basin, Attis, son of the River Gallus); water dining room (134—37), the Rescue of Andromeda, Hypnos (they 
rightly compare Ovid’s Grotto of Sleep). I add Ovid’s Salmacis, a Hermaphrodite. Ambrose’s anti-heretic Scylla 
metaphors for the Emperor Gratian adduce imperial spelunca (De fide 1.6.47). 

108 On Andreae’s work, see Brunilde Ridgway, “Laokoon and the Foundation of Rome,” Journal of 
Roman Archaeology 2 (1989): 171-81; and R. R. R. Smith, Gnomon 63 (1991): 351-58. Richard Brilliant, My 
Laocoén: Alternative Claims in the Interpretation of Artworks (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000); 
Richard Neudecker, “Laokoongruppe,” Neue Pauly: Enzyklopädie der Antike, vol. 6 (1999), 1135-37. Add Brunilde 
Ridgway, “The Farnese Bull (Punishment of Dirke) from the Baths of Caracalla: How Many Prototypes?” 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 12 (1999): 512-20; Pollitt, “The Phantom of a Rhodian School.” 

10° On these replicas, see M. Koortbojian, “Pliny’s Laocoén?” in Antiquity and Its Interpreters, ed. Alina 
Payne, Ann Kuttner, and Rebekah Smick (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 199-216. On the 
nonidentity of ours with Pliny’s, thus not Sperlonga’s atelier, see Fred Albertson, “Pliny and the Vatican Laocoon,” 
Römische Mitteilungen 100 (1993): 133-40. The head is located at or near the Augustan-era Baths of Agrippa, 
and the provenance of many is the bath or villa zone. One can list (a) the palace of Titus, Pliny, HN 36.37, and 
other images “in the atrium of Emperor Titus,’ HN 34.55; (b) Esquiline Baths of Trajan, now Belvedere, 
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like Vergil’s, the carved Laoco6n is gripping narrative, Augustus’s special emblem for the 
historical fata romana through all travails, Rome’s ultimate victory, imaged in the fall of that 
prophet, who would have averted Troy’ ruin by stopping the entry of the Trojan Horse.'”? This 
workshop specialized in agonized, serpentine deaths descended from Pergamon’s Great 
Altar. Sperlonga shares the Laoco6n’s portentous aura of exemplary myth-history. It nudges 
us to see the Laoco6n as a water sculpture about water monsters, not just a parallel story 
tied to another device, the horse of wily Odysseus. 

The place and moment, as Vergil (Aeneid 2.201—27) describes them, were when fan- 
tastically colored serpents rushed from the ocean to attack Laoco6n as he was making a 
sacrifice to Neptune on his beach altar. Roman design habits suggest that it commanded a 
pool vista, so activating it implied a shoreline setting, whether in Augustus’s palace or at the 
public water garden at the Campus Martius. Titus’s Laocodn must have been imperial patri- 
mony, since the Flavians restored nonimperial works Nero appropriated. The vestibule 
location signals that its patronage history was exemplary. Titus’s Laocoén must have been 
Augustus’s (if Pliny meant the Palatine atrium of any sitting emperor) or a programmatic 
replica of that site (if Pliny meant Titus’s separate domus). Augustus’s palace had an ostenta- 
tiously Republican atrium with an impluvium pool,'' which perhaps the Laocoén 
governed.'”? So, apparently, the Primaporta Augustus was first glimpsed across the impluvium 
pool of his wife’s villa,' as if striding out of the surf, Amor on a dolphin beside him, back 
from world conquests imaged on his cuirass. 


Being Odysseus and Being Good 


The Aeneid imitated Odysseus’s wanderings past the caves of the Scylla and Cyclops. 
Sperlonga’s Odysseus is carved like Vergil’s protagonist, who exemplified virtus and pietas. 
Artists often focus on Odysseus’s problematic roles. Ancient and modern writers alike pon- 
der his ambiguous character and impute to him responsibility for his comrades’ deaths. 


Koortbojian, passim; (c—d) Esquiline, Baths of Titus(?), 204; (e) 206; (f) ruins of Agrippa’s baths; (g) 207, under 
Santa Pudenziana, Esquiline(?); and (h) 206, under the Ospedale of S. Giovanni in Laterano; and (i) 215 n. 83. 

110 Cf. Augustus’s Actian monument in Sparta for another famous seer connected with a sea triumph. 
The monument appropriated a bronze Agias, who“by divining for Lysander captured the Athenian fleet at 
Aegospotami” (Pausanias, 3.11.5). 

" See my “Culture and History,” 10, on Suetonius, Augustus 92.10. 

"? See George, “Elements of the Peristyle,” 85, on politicized tableaux in atria (Hercules and Persian). 
Apuleius’s Metamorphosis (2.4) confirms that early imperial atria liked to showcase with real water exciting 
disasters (cf. note 54), here Actaeon at Diana’s grotto, viewed at the entrance; Niall Slater, “Passion and Petri- 
faction: The Gaze in Apuleius,” Classical Philology 93 (1998): 18-35. 

113 Modern-day excavators have reconstructed the statue on a framed base at the far end of the atrium: 
“The first thing that would have met the gaze of a visitor entering the fauces . . . accentuated and framed by 
the columns around the impluvium.” A. Klynne and P. Liljenstolpe, “Where to Put Augustus? A Note on the 
Placement of the Prima Porta Statue,’ Journal of Roman Archaeology 12 (1998): 121-28, esp. 125-26. The 
dolphin nosedives into the implied sands, as Augustus reaches Italy in the perpetual adventus from east and west 
imaged on his cuirass (my “Hellenistic Images of Spectacle,’ 118). 
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Previous readings of Sperlonga refer in abstracted and partial ways to Homeric Greek and 
Roman texts instead of addressing the autonomous visual discourse of this visual epic. 
Sperlonga emphasizes Odysseus’s virtus and pietas, selfless courage, loyally taking the brunt 
of danger to rescue companions. Altering traditional compositions, the designers empha- 
sized that Odysseus strives with all the cura possible for his companions’ salus.''* Such ac- 
tions won a soldier the corona civica from the senate, which was displayed over Augustus’s 
door for saving a nation. The exemplary value of this narrative for a princeps and imperator 
needs no explanation. The Laocoén shows how Augustus was interested in commissioning 
nationally iconic baroque sculpture that brought the heroic age alive to a world invaded 
from threatening seas. Startlingly, no scholar has commented on how in meaning and baroque 
multifigure style ours suggests the virtus and pietas images of Romulus and Aeneas in Augustus’s 
Forum.'?° 

This program also looks to the present and “our” Rome, and eventually to Augustus’s 
home there. The connecting element is the Palladium, whose theft guaranteed Troy’s “for- 
tunate” fall when the first of the Julii led the Trojans to Italy, as Augustus’s public sculpture 
at Rome reminded viewers. Supposedly, this sculpture, which Sperlonga’s copied, was an 
amuletic pignus imperii (talisman of rule) hidden in Vesta’s temple, which Aeneas, Augustus’s 
ancestor, brought to Latium. Caesar erected a statue of this, which its lunging heroes recall. 
By 12 B.c.,Augustus put up another replica at his house shrine to Vesta. His villa’s little doll 
also suggested Augustus’s urban palace where that icon was venerated." Thus my points of 
departure and return are the ultimate narrative and geographic end of what we see. 

The archaeological dating of ca. 30 B.C. and the marbles’ iconography mean that they 
were probably erected after Augustus’s first sea campaign. In 36 B.C., off this western Italian 
coast, Agrippa broke the fleets of the monster Sextus Pompey, whose Sicilian warships had 
almost starved Rome into submission. Sextus had minted coins of the famous Scylla statue, 


117 


a marker to ships at Messana on the straits." Long popular in Italy and Sicily, the Cyclopeia 


114 In Pliny and Pausanias, Hellenistic and Roman Odyssean subjects are the tricking of Achilles at 
Skyros: the quarrel with Ajax for Achilles’ arms; Odysseus’s part in maneuvering Philoctetes; and his role in the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. He is usually not the protagonist. The Cyclops group eschews the standard tricky 
offering of wine. The brave leader improvises and wields a spear, a more manly trick. Odysseus is not in the 
standard Palladium theft. Odysseus in battle is not documented. Scylla: Single statues existed; little record of 
any prior imagery, none in texts and outside Italy, exists to delineate confrontation with the ship contra Andreae. 
See Weis, “Sperlonga and Hellensistic Scuplture,’ and “Odysseus at Sperlonga.” 

"5 E.g., not by M. Spannagel, Exemplaria Principis, or any author in From Pergamon (as above, note 40). 
See Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 125 f., on the problem of Odysseus. 

"6 De Grummond, “Gauls and Giants,” 269-70, understands localizing to Italy. Sperlonga is ignored in 
texts on Augustus’s Palatine house cult of 12 B.C. and his Palladium statue, which may predate this Vesta cult. 

"7 Proverbial already in Cicero’s day; Pro Sestio 8.18 compares a debtor chased to the Maenian column 
by moneylenders to someone escaping shipwreck at this Scylla column, making for the safe harbor of the 
tribuneship. Analogy to piracy but not to Sextus has been made; Sextus’s Sicilian coinage of 42—40 B.c., RRC, 
511/3, a marine trophy, whose cuirass is like a Scylla body, her dog-fish head emerging from it; RRC 511/4, 
Scylla slinging a rudder, reverse: the lighthouse of Messana with its guardian Neptune. Bibliog. Spannagel, 
Exemplaria Principis,215.This monument should be linked to the Syracusan Golden Age in the 3d century B.C. 
In this common type, Scylla flails with a torn-off rudder at unseen enemies as her dog heads snarl at prey. As 
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by Augustus’s day was even danced as a mime.''® But here the amusing banquet emblema 
embodies Ciceronian comparisons of predatory leaders to Sicilian Cyclops. Octavian had 
met Sextus on the harbor mole of Baia and dined at his own Misenum harbor on Sextus’s 
ship when they made their earlier unsuccessful treaty (Velleius, 2.77). Coming from Rome’s 
Naulochus trophies'”? to dine with Augustus, no one would have missed seeing in the 


piscina monsters”? 


the taming and spoliation of both the Sicilian predator and his images. '”! 
Similarly, Augustus’s rededication of the Portico of Pompey meant he publicly took over 
the Pompeys’ proto-Cyclopean group of the salvific Maro. Because later replicas tended to 
the variant where Odysseus is offering the cup to the Cyclops, Augustus likely had a com- 
memorative one at Rome. It could override the Sperlonga model as an icon on a par 
with the Laocoön. That a public Scylla also existed is suggested not only by its afterlife 
around the empire but also by its presence among the spolia that Constantine programmati- 


cally transferred to his new Rome.!” 


You, Muses, refresh, re-create in Pierian cavern great Caesar, asking to end his 
labors, right as he returns to their forts his levies just now released.'” 


In 31 B.C. Augustus and Agrippa smashed the combined navies of Antony and Cleopatra 





Sextus used her, she is a guardian image of Sicily as indestructible and is able to devour any sea invasion. For 
Sextus’s own Neptune persona, cf. Velleius, 2.77, and Florus, 2.18.4, on how he made much of his father 
Pompey’s house: “At the Keels,’“In Carinae” (cf. Pompey’s own pirate triumphs). Cf. also the city of Scyllaceum, 
founded by Odysseus, on straits in happy proximity to the family’s shore palace of Cassiodorus, Ep. 15. 

"8 See note 58. 

11% On the Forum, which was dominated by the nude golden Octavian; upon a column decorated with 
anchors and rostra, rams of Sextus’s fleet after Actium; on coins from 29 to 27 B.C. See Murray and Petsas, 
Octavian’s Campsite Memorial (as above, note 30), 117, fig. 63. For Naulochus, Octavian invented the corona 
rostrata to reward his admiral Agrippa with a crown studded with ship beaks. Murray and Petsas are correct (72, 
note 78) that the Syracusan bronze Corinthian capitals for Agrippa’s Pantheon (Pliny, HN 34.13) were cast 
from Sextus’s rams. 

120 Fish from the sea landed at his feet as he strolled the beach before dinner. See Suetonius, Divus 
Augustus, 97. Cf. the mad sea beast hunt after Actium and its 36 crocodiles in a flooded Circus Flaminius: Dio, 
55.10.8. 

121 On Augustus’ stern reordering of Sicily, historicizing commemoratives there for Naulochus and 
their numismatic advertisement, see Wilson, Sicily (as above, note 98), cat. no. 104, 643, pl. 15.14; Walter 
Trillmich, in Kaiser Augustus und die verlorene Republik: Eine Ausstellung im Martin-Gropius-Bau, Berlin, 7 Juni—14 
August 1988 (Mainz am Rhein: von Zabern, 1988), 507-8, s.v. cat. no. 324, discussing Octavian’s coins about 
his rostral column. 

122 Sarah Bassett, “The Antiquities in the Hippodrome at Constantinople,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers 45 
(1991): 91; Kunze, “Zur Datierung des Laokoon,” 189 note 175, with bibliog.; Weis, “Odysseus at Sperlonga,” 
117. 

123 Horace, Odes, 3.4.21-24, 37—40, praying in the years after Actium for this Hercules-like emperor to 
visit him in the coastal as well as inland villa zones. Perhaps it was for his own accession that Nero moved 
Odysseus from an ancient multifigure group by Onatas at Olympia for display at Rome. On Greeks casting 
lots to combat Hector, see Pausanias, 5.25.8. 
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at Actium; that meaning accreted to our series even if it preceded Actium.” Inventing our 
stunning marble boat fight recalls the equally novel public spectacle Augustus made by 
flooding the Circus Maximus for miniaturized war galleys.’ The omen for Naulochus was 
a self-delivered fish dinner at Augustus’s villa, maybe this one. A well-omened disaster ani- 
mated Augustus’s sculpture group at Actium proper." 


So pleasant, when the winds whip the waters on a great sea, / from the land to 
watch another man’s great labor; not because it is a pleasure, to be relished, that 
anyone should suffer / but because it is soothing to make out what evils you 
yourself lack. / So pleasant, even, to watch the huge clashes of battle / ordered 
along the plains, with no share of your own in danger. / But nothing is sweeter 
than to hold, well fortified, / by the taught doctrines of the wise, templa serena; 
from which, look down, see any others, everywhere / wander, and looking for the 
road of life / fighting with cleverness, struggling with nobilitas, / night and day, 
with outstanding labor / trying to come out on the peaks of wealth and to govern 
affairs. (Lucretius, De rerum natura 2.1-8) 


Odyssean trouble by sea, Iliadic battle by land: All the public references aided ironi- 
cally in the soothing qualities of inhabitation here.'”’ All the suspense leading to Augustus’s 
naval victories and the tragic loss of Roman lives from all factions informed the first 
reactions to the Sperlonga series. It exposed inner motions it meant perennially to serve. 
Otium relaxed virtuously active citizens for further exertion. This spectacle of pain must 
have intended catharsis, replaying and yet distancing its viewers’ travails in the fraught after- 
math of civil war. The Roman bath before dinner soothed both body and spirit, as did 


124 Like reviewers for Robert Gurval, Actium and Augustus: The Politics and Emotions of Civil War (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1995), I disbelieve that Augustus neither wished to stress his Actian 
victories nor associate his Apollo monuments with Naulochus or Actium. See James Clauss, Bryn Mawr Clas- 
sical Review 96.9.7 [review]. Much Augustan pain art was created to mediate the aftermath of civil conflict in 
the 40s and 30s. 

125 Restaged at contemporary villas: in Horace, Epodes 1.18.61—64, Lollius and his brother made slaves 
handle the little boats; my “Hellenistic Images of Spectacle,” 118; Kathleen Coleman, “Launching into His- 
tory: Aquatic Displays in the Early Empire,” Journal of Roman Studies 83 (1993): 49-50, 55-56, 72. 

1% At Nikopolis, which was founded so as to overlook the bay, Augustus put a bronze group of the 
portent met inspecting his ships beforehand: a man, Eutychos (Lucky), driving an ass, Nikon (Victor) (see 
Suetonius, Divus Augustus 96.2; Plutarch, Antony 65.3).Visual evidence shows that Eutychos fell at the emperor’s 
feet; quoted in the reliefs on Trajan’s Column is the pictogram of a man falling before the emperor. How 
meaningful this was is evident because this monstrum of the principate was hauled off by Constantine to 
Constantinople (Zonaras 10.30) after his 326 naval victory. 

27 For Le tranquille dimore degli dei, E. La Rocca quoted Lucretius, De rerum natura 3.17—23, about the 
gods’ untroubled sedes quietae (sunlit abodes) as a historiated metaphor for the hortus. In Bk. 2’s proem it is 
significant that humans are urged toward templa serena. The opening vista is in the language of elevated villa 
forms and prospects, including (after Homer, Odyssey 7.100—102, on the Phaeacian palace) watered and flow- 
ering gardens, to look after body and soul with pleasure, by streams and under trees (20-36 at 24—33). 

128 On staging visual spectacles of pain suffered by one’s “good” contemporaries, see my “Hellenistic 
Images of Spectacle,’ 116; on Antony’s display of Caesar’s bloody robes and image, 111, toga praetexta drama. 
For the harbor imaged by the lagoon as metaphor for rest at seaside villas, see Bergmann, “Painted Perspec- 
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7. Schematic plan of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli: Key (lower left) indicates F as the marker for the 
scenic canal discussed in text (from MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa and Its Legacy 
[New Haven, Conn.:Yale University Press, 1995]; reproduced with permission of the authors) 
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the cooling water pleasures of this marine dining room. The simultaneous immersion in 
strong emotion afforded by the visually delightful epic might have strengthened the well- 
being of survivors, who drank and laughed before these scarifying scenes.'”? Distancing 
turmoil in a mythic past likely assisted that process of memory and forgetting, turning 
history into the safely sequestered past so that the soul could survive. That identification 
and consolation were consummated by moving in this water. Reaching a little island of 
present contentment, a banqueter on a safe raft mimicked Odysseus’s most arduous, solitary 
voyage. A swimmer acted out the hero’s penultimate pain when he had to swim naked to 
the shores of Phaeacia. But then Odysseus was refreshed at King Alcinous’s fabulously 
gardened palace, Homeric paradigm for all villas, to be dispatched to his own home. Com- 
forting paradox informed these images for these elite Italian viewers, who so often endured 
by water journey distance from home and family. At Sperlonga, they were home. 


Why Tivoli: Hadrian, Augustus, and Hercules 


All imperial property remained permanently in imperial hands, so when Hadrian 
succeeded to office, he owned and enjoyed every preceding imperial villa, including 
Sperlonga.That optional peregrination between shore and shelter illuminates the layout of 
Hadrian’s estate (Fig. 7). At Tivoli, Hadrian chose to acquire a slightly elevated table in the 
valley flats and its late Republican villa rather than a popular ravine and cascade site. "° His 
project to rework it spanned his reign and was noted in his biography. "' He remade this 
landscape to give it more emphatic vertical relief and sometimes to level natural undula- 


tion. For the water garden he did both. 


William MacDonald and John Pinto have shown how this declivity"? is the principal 


tives,’ 64. For ship images as votives for marine labor or catastrophe survived, see Das Wrack (as above, note 28), 
70-75, notes 13, 14. 

129 Imagine them passing around these stunning gems with Augustus as Neptune. On the Boston 
intaglio, Neptune—Octavian strikes at his drowning enemy (Kaiser Augustus, 467, cat. no. 247; Zanker, Power of 
Images, fig. 82). In the Vienna cameo, Octavian celebrates triumph in a real costume on a quadriga drawn by 
tritons, who brandish political emblems (see my Dynasty and Empire, fig. 19; Kaiser Augustus, 466-67, cat. no. 
246; Zanker, Power of Images, fig. 81). These are the only two extant. Since both are from Hadrumetum in 
North Africa, they must have been shipped. Were they naval badges or amulets? Cf. note 30 and Tonio 
Holscher, “Actium und Salamis,” Römische Mitteilungen 99 (1984): 187-214. 

80 MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 137; Mielsch, Die römische Villa, 142-50. Republican nucleus, 
MacDonald and Pinto, 33-37, figs. 21, 22, late 2d and early 1st century B.C., renovated ca. 50 B.C. with 
Augustan touches, the new palace adapted its orientation, footprint, and concepts. This villa already had 
interesting nymphaea, its plan “generated from the nymphaeum-to-nymphaeum core axis.” On the physical site 
and its reshaping, see 24—37; on sculptures, 7, 141-45. 

8! SHA 26.5; see note 174. 23.8, his hemorrhage here; 25.5—8, once Cicero’, his villa at Puteoli where 
he died, was buried, and a funerary temple was built for him (27.2—3); 15.5, walking in his viridarium (garden) 
at Tarragona; 26.2, his fondness for riding and ambulatio, which included exercise at villa gardens. See also notes 
145, 150. 

' The dignified, more public reference was established by the two images of worshipers, a priest and a 
sacrificing figure, and the portraits of the Severan Empress Julia Domna, an unidentified man and a child, and 
Hadrian. MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’ Villa, replaced Renaissance toponyms with labels architecturally 
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reception precinct in the normative itinerary from the palace’s vestibule, where “the artistic 
spirit of the [v]illa is best contemplated.’ Thus the typical domus visitors’ ritual of entrance, 
bath, and banquet took Hadrian and his subjects from a monumental entrance building past 
large baths to banquet at an artificial channel watered from a stylized cavern (Figs. 8—10). 
An immensely elongated pool stretched between the pavilion and entrance, whose arcaded 
lattice framed the pool’s curved front. Casts of warriors and Amazons in those intercolum- 
niations let visitors savor their silhouettes and reflections. Walkways, roofed at left and open 
at right, led to the great triple pavilion fronted by its own still ponds. (The option of a 
sunny or shaded ambulatio was traditional.) The pavilion (Figs. 11,12) was both a destination 
and a belvedere from which to gaze down the pool along one’s traverse. In its center, a great 
apsidal space screened by columns made a water cave where diners lay on a stone couch, 
which took cushions at need.'* Here, cooled by water runnels falling from the wall behind, 
along, and before the couch’s flanks, guests drank while contemplating the vistas of their 
prior and eventual traverse. It was these runnels that fed the central square reflecting pool 
and visually introduced the spreading water vista.'** The vault, now broken, which was lit 
from an oculus porthole above, curved further outward and downward. This and the greater 
opening over the inner “cave” and its “interiors” appeared suffused by a marvelous light. 
Polished marble wall surfaces, now lost, further enhanced illumination. Scalloped like the 
sharp-edged concavities of a great seashell, the vault had a vivid mosaic of gold and other 
colors set on a blue ground, which in turn reflected quivering light bounced off water 
surfaces from the air." This is an inhabitable enlargement of a standard Roman wall foun- 
tain, with its cascades under blue glass mosaic. In a lovely play with collapsed fields of vision 
from the entrance, this nymphaeum granted the vista across a domestic peristyle to a foun- 


descriptive and functionally suggestive. The Canopus became the scenic triclinium (banquet hall) and scenic 
canal (121.40 x 18.65 m). Here I use the term Canopus and call the villa Tivoli. See 44—45 and 53-54 on 
colonnades; 139-48 and 119 on sculpture and views; 189 on water sculpture; 157-59 on niche displays and 
mosaic vaults; 171-78 on the hydraulic regime; 178-82 on plantings and vistas; 189 on outdoor banqueting 
and strolling. For plantings on side terraces, see Jashemski and Salza Prina Ricotti, “Gardens of Hadrian’s Villa,” 
579-97 (sculptures) and 580 (river character). At the time of this writing, the villa sculptures were newly 
conserved and in the process of republication; see Benedetta Adembri, Hadrian’s Villa, trans. Eric De Sena 
(Milan: Electa, 2000). 

133 Salza Prina Ricotti integrated three Tivoli loci into her seminal essay on water triclinia (“The Impor- 
tance of Water”), 175-81, on the Canopus, esp. 175-78; see fig. 13 (plan), 16 (section), 18 (front column screen 
semi-reconstruction), 14—15, 17, 19, and 20 (views), and the stadium garden (179), and the Piazza d’Oro (180— 
81). 

134 The storage (cf. MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 63-67, 183-86) and slave barracks cryptoporticus 
behind the right walkway was useful to this principal banquet hall. Large assemblies could use couches along 
the sides. For the two subordinate dining pavilions and a secondary central couch around a little semicircular 
pool (cf. Sperlonga’s island basin, both likely used for chilling containers of drink and food), see Salza Prina 
Ricotti, “The Importance of Water,’ 176-77. Side columns also screened the smaller pavilions on the pool’s 
transverse axis. 

®5 Such round openings like Tivoli’s had long figured in bath apses. Nero’s domed dining room and 
extant polygon hall each had one. Set in a spherical concavity, it evokes Hadrian’s Pantheon and would have 
also “surprised” anyone coming under its shell. 
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tain apse. Both its living and stone “inhabitants” resembled such a fountain’s pictured water 
gods. 

Above and behind the apse, through an elevated tall central arch in further recesses, 
the elites inhabited a suspended island platform guarded by long-lost images. Underfoot, 
the “river” gushed to feed the pools below from a fictive cave farthest back, a lofty apsidal 
niche encrusted with “stalagmites.” This suspends experience of an apsidal water hall. It 
was possible to look up to this seemingly inaccessible retreat and hear its sounding waters in 
the cavea below. To enter, visitors passed back into the pavilion to mount a hidden stair, 
winding in darkness, to emerge over the waterfall and gaze down the pool vista, a theatrical, 
melodramatic pleasure; it was as if visitors entered behind the waterfall by Tivoli’s citadel to 
join a river god at his source cavern, for the water did flow down the great pool toward 
hidden drains. It was as if this were the Mediterranean fed by the streams of the world’s 
rivers, Nile and Tiber statues (Figs. 13, 14) “sprawled” at Anio’s waters. They cued guests to 
grasp the riverine aspects of a generic pool contour and to remark on the marvel of the 
pool’s current as they walked “upstream,” after having crossed real streams to reach the villa. 

This scenery turned strolling, swimming, or punting into a cruise along the shores of 
the Mediterranean: The entrance lattice had armed warriors at the water’s brink, as if to 
slake their thirst after war’s exertions. Their placement implied boating in the pool, since 
viewing them up close frontally, which was optimal, required an approach by water. Some 
were wounded Amazons, replicas of fifth-century B.C. masterpieces at Ephesos’s Artemision, 
whose goddess the Amazons served. The vestibule contained at least three other similarly 
dressed figures, a Diana or two and an Atalanta.'*’ The lattice set also aesthetically signaled 
contest, for they were considered competing works of fifth-century masters. The helmeted 
and armed nudes, eclectic syntheses from other famous works, were likely the Greek heroes 
led by Hercules or Theseus who drove the Amazons across the Hellespont into the Troad 
and to Ephesos." At sunset or sunrise, roseate reflections on the surface of the water 
became the “blood” of the wounded Amazons, delicately touched in color on the marble. 
Since the fifth-century Greek wars against Persia (Parthia), Amazons had symbolized any 
western campaign against Persia. Hadrian did not invent this conceit. At the enormous 
swimming and boating pool of the Julio-Claudian court villa at Oplontis,’ winged Victo- 


36 On the play of spotlight and vista, cf. Mielsch, Die römische Villa, 77, on the Piazza d’Oro. Niches: the 
long water vault, four on the sides (the entrance preempts one);a commanding figure in the back “cave”; the 
front apsidal hall, three to four statue niches, four additional, marble-veneered shallow step-cascades. 

137 MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 148. 

138 These are not likely Mars and Hermes, contra some (MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 148). Pliny 
(HN 34.53) names works of at least five artists for the Artemision (anti-Persian victory group?) said to have 
voted on one another’s quality. Three were often copied in marble from the bronze originals, attributed now 
to Pheidias, Polykleitos, and Kresilas. John Boardman, Greek Sculpture: The Classical Period (New York: Thames 
and Hudson, 1985), 213-14, figs. 190-95; Andrew Stewart, Greek Sculpture: An Exploration (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1990), figs. 388-96. 

13 Important entertainment rooms centered on this natatio, and it was lined by images looking onto the 
water, as Stephano de Caro notes, approached by moving in the pool; see “The Sculptures of the Villa at 
Oplontis: A Preliminary Report,’ in Ancient Roman Villa Gardens (as above, note 6), 79-133, cat. no. 22r. Like 





8. Tivoli: Front arcade lattice from without, as seen after leaving the villa vestibule zone and turning 
right. The view through to the dining pavilion is slightly off axis. 


9. Tivoli: Arcade 
lattice from within. 
Some sculptures, like 
the dying Amazon 
and two warriors, are 
casts of their originals 
reinstalled in the same 
locations. (left, 
foreground) The 
originally green 
crocodile and 
(background) the Nile 
and Tiber frame the 
entrance. 








10. Tivoli: The pool, from the end of the once-covered ambulatio. Note the caryatid loggia 
supports, entrance lattice, and (right) the slope of the banked garden perimeter. 


11. Tivoli: View down the axis of the 
pool from the elevated platform within 
the dining pavilion. Note the curve of the 
lower stone couches (with modern figures 
for scale), the square pool before the 
pavilion shell, and the banked garden 
perimeter. The central intercolumniation 
of the pavilion screen colonnade once had 
an arched entablature like the arcade in 
the distance. 





12. Tivoli: Plan of the Canopus 
dining pavilion (from Salza Prina 
Ricotti, “The Importance of Water”) 








13. Tivoli: A modern cast of the Nile (with striped bar in foreground to denote scale) 


14. (left) Tivoli: A modern cast of the Tiber, with 
fragments of the miniature group of the “wolf and 
twins” visible under the right arm 

15. (below) Tivoli: Four replicas of the Erechtheion 
porch maidens stand surrounded by two satyrs 
resembling the Egyptian god Bes. 
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ries and Hercules herms framed a Romanized prince and his Amazon opponent. Thus at 
the outset, the compound heroically complimented the Parthian conqueror Hadrian and 
his accession in Mesopotamia on Trajan’s Parthian campaign, which Hadrian won by treaty, 
like Augustus in 19 B.c.'*° Hellenistic and Roman rulers evoked eastern conquest with the 
image of the Asiatic Dionysos. Therefore, other generic images, like Dionysos, a satyr, and 
two Indian panthers, could denote territory, journey, and empire. 

Visible afar, the mythic armies marked the hither margin as an Aegean port: Athens or 
Ephesos. Further down the pool on the right, visitors sailed or walked past a strange cary- 
atid group that united Greece with Rome and Egypt (Fig. 15). At either end, bandy- 
legged, potbellied old basket-bearers burdened with produce resemble comic satyrs and the 
benevolent Egyptian god Bes.'*' Between them, four taller, elegant maidens replicate Athens’s 
Erechtheion porch, but their direct, local source is the earlier replica set at Rome, the 
galleries of Augustus’s Forum to Mars Ultor, god of Parthian conquest.'* At poolside, the 
vessels in their hands complement their setting, as if the girls had come to draw 
water.'* Hence, the group juxtaposes styles of classicism and grotesque realism; Dionysiac 
“nymphs” with “Silenoi”: lovely young slaves, who attended the pavilion symposiasts jux- 
taposed with fat old ones, stock figures of Roman comedy, lugging in loads of fruit. Other 
fragments and sculpture from the Canopus and its pavilions also made discrete groupings; 


columns, trees lined the pool’s long display side, statue bases before their trunks. De Caro (129) observes that 
the ends make an ABC/CBA mirror set: at each end a Hercules herm, then an alighting Victoria, frame a young 
nude warrior at the nearest corner and at the other end an Amazon. At the Villa dei Papiri earlier, De Caro 
notes the herms in the smaller peristyle garden, pairing an Amazon with a 5th-century male type, Polykleitos’s 
Doryphoros (spear bearer). The Victories, unusual as garden sculpture, signal politicized decoration for the 
owner Poppaea and her young husband Nero. The nude prince (cat. no. 15 [ephebe]) wears the Roman 
commander’s cloak (paludamentum). Once reddish purple, it made a striking backdrop, and the lowered right 
hand of the prince curled around a spear. A heavy metal object in the raised left hand shows holes for pins, 
likely a sheathed sword. The prince wore an attached diadem (not the athlete’s taenia), the fillet of Hellenistic 
kings. The young Hercules (De Caro, cat. nos. 13-14) may deliberately harmonize with the young prince. 

14 Tigris and Euphrates frame Mesopotamia, who kneels to Trajan on his arch at Beneventum (see note 
164). In the background, soldiers cross Trajan’s wooden bridge, just as his column’s narrative opens with the 
Danube acclaiming Roman armies passing over him on Apollodorus’s pontoon bridge. Perhaps the Parthian 
frontier river(s) had statues at this pool to match the Nile and Tiber. 

141 This is my observation. The dwarf physiognomy characterized by long torso and short legs is unmis- 
takable, and the attempt to emphasize short stature next to the taller maidens is clear. Like satyr’s clothing, the 
unusual wrap skirts suggest Egyptian linen kilts. Bes’s grimacing images still protected children in Egyptian 
homes and were repeated for Roman egyptianizing decorations like the archaizing gray Egyptian granite 
colossus from Amathous (Cyprus) harbor, which is a startling 4.2 m x 2 m (PECS, s.v. Amathous). 

12 The male-female pairing humorously answers the entrance’s elegant mythic pairing of a draped 
woman and a nude man; likely, it was replayed in the pavilion. It is unclear whether this series held up only a 
lintel or loggia roofing. Replicas of the Roman/Athenian figures turn up elsewhere in villas of this century 
and region; Hadrian’s set stressed topographic features. 

8 Apt, since the scarp concealed clustered slave barracks and/or storerooms. Classicizing slave statues 
had long been popular for lamps and fountains. From the 1st century B.C. (Villa Farnesina stuccoes), idyllic 
landscapes showed refined young women and short, fat, old Silenus. Cf. Tiberius’s costumed servants. 
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the horse and wing fragments, for example, indicate mythological groups, perhaps Pegasus 


and Bellerophon at the spring of Helikon or Corinthian Peirene.'** 


From the walkways and from within, the pool edges thus became the margins of a 
periplus around Hadrian’s empire: Asia, Egypt, and Europe. No wonder that somewhere a 
statue group personified the provinces, translating serious political monuments in the capi- 
tal. Up this sea fed by Nile and Tiber was the pavilion, as if upriver to Rome or 
Alexandria. The postulate that land motion suggests water motion is supported by an- 
other pavilion, an elevated round shrine within a D-shaped portico, which supplies a fine 
archaizing or late imperial replica of Praxiteles’ Venus of Knidos (Figs. 16, 17). This Venus 
stands naked to bathe by her water urn; the tholos too must have been a Venus shrine.'*° 
Anyone coming through its portico along its foundation terrace would have been surprised 
to see how the valley prospect frames the temple. But visitors also arrived from below, up 
the now-inaccessible shallow valley, to confront an elaborated fountain wall spilling water 
back down the valley, the temple crowning it as if on a crag. This salutes local prospects, the 
still-admired round temple (of Hercules or the Tiburtine Sibyl?) on urban Tivoli’s arx (citadel) 
overlooking its watered gorge.'*” The land voyage also mimics a sea voyage. Moving spectators 
enacted the much-celebrated approach by sea to Knidos, whose Doric temple was high on 
a cliff in its own garden. It housed Praxiteles’ masterpiece, which attracted many visitors. 
This temple was sited like a pharos as a cynosure to mariners along the Karian coast for the 
Venus of Good Voyage (Euploia). A fitting patroness to the itinerant Hadrian, she also had 
promontory shrines guarding the dangerous traverse around Cape Malea at Kythera and 


144 Other groups: e.g., animals, Egyptian figures, portraits (note 132), and Roman ritual groups. 

145 “[He] fashioned the [v]illa ...in such a way that he might inscribe there the names of provinces”; 
MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 151, rightly understand statue bases. See my Dynasty and Empire, 79—84: 
“titles of the peoples” at Augustus’s Forum (whose caryatids are copied here), which also matched Africa to 
Europe in its Jupiter shields; the Portico of Pompey; Augustus’s Portico of the Nations; the peoples of the 
empire in the temple of the deified Hadrian. MacDonald and Pinto (151) note the head of a North African 
found in the 18th century in the Bog. 

146 The Doric order, unusually well represented at Tivoli, combines ancient Greek and Italic architectural 
traditions. MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 51, 59—60, figs. 49, 50, note the apostrophe simultaneously to 
Knidos and Caesar’s hortus shrine. Emphasis on the view back up to this shrine is mine. MacDonald and Pinto, 
Hadrian’s Villa, make this valley the SHA’s “Tempe,” but any wooded garden could do if it led through a steep, 
constricted wooded ravine to a cave, as they cite Ovid’s description, and the open view to the shrine is 
different from this wild vista. 

‘47 For the still spectacular Temple of the Sibyl, see Filippo Coarelli, I santuari del Lazio in eta repubblicana 
(Rome: Nuova Italia Scientifica, 1987), 105-6. Cf. MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 148, on the Venus 
group of the water court (Venus, Hypnos, nymphs, and marine frieze). The Venus crouching to wash from the 
Heliocaminus bath pool replicates an installation from Anzio’s palace. This vista, Venus-tholos with porticoes, 
typifies 2d-style fresco in the 1st century B.C. It also salutes Rome’s historic Venus shrines: Venus Victrix 
centering a curved portico atop the watered cavea of Pompey’s theater, overlooking the portico gardens;Venus 
Genetrix, dominating the Forum Julium, its podium fagade also a nymphaeum wall; at an imperial villa, the 
round shrine in Caesar’s gardens, next to the great gardened sanctuary of Venus Erycina by the Porta Capena. 
Ps.-Lucian’s description, Amores 13—14, and the Aphrodite Euploia, Stewart, Greek Sculpture, s.v., figs. 503-7, T 
95-100, 128. Lucian, T 98: “When we had taken sufficient delight in the garden plants, we entered the 
temple.” See Pausanias, 1.1.3. 
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16. Tivoli: D-shaped pavilion and circular shrine, model, bird’s-eye view looking southeast 
down the valley garden (from MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa) 





17. Tivoli: View through the shrine ruins, with a cast of the Roman replica of Praxiteles’ 
Aphrodite of Knidos visible 
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Naples. Thus at least twice, Hadrian made multiple allusive water gardens about traveling 


past the shores of specific Mediterranean lands.'** 


The rivers crossed to explore the villa estate were framing streams that afforded pleas- 
ing dialogue, conceptual and experiential, with overtly artificial waterscapes within the 
villa core; from these the residents moved back out into the countryside to walk and 
hunt. '® From the Republic onward, villa owners named a locus to suggest a place meaning- 
ful to their interests and to recall their travels. Hadrian named many places in his complex 
for somewhere else, both real and mythical: for example, the Vale of Tempe, Hades’ inferna, 
the philosophic gardens of Athens, and a set of province labels. To walk from place to 
place was, as within the Canopus, to repeat the periplus around the Mediterranean coasts 
used to reach them. Even this partial set documents that the whole estate liked to remind 
visitors of travel through a varied world of the natural and the civilized. Modern eyes too 
often see such variety as lack of order. The Canopus’s multiple riverine fictions accord 
strikingly with the toponyms’ character because each site was remarkable for a specific 
river and could be suggested by mere mention of that stream.'*! At Tivoli, moving waters 
and water pathways nourished meaning as much as vegetation. Hadrian inscribed on cities 
and villas through his architecture the universalizing place analogies of poetry. 

This locus amoenus alludes to imperial negotium. Iconographies of vision and motion 
make water mastery the presiding metaphor for the governance of spectacle, armies, and 
continents. Tivoli gracefully denotes current and mythic voyages, with visual parentheses 
different from Sperlonga’s gripping narrative emphases. But it adds in the variety of sug- 
gested motions to what it eschews of Sperlonga’s immediacy, narrative unity, and “real” 


148 For Naples and Cape Zephyrion overlooking the Canopus, see Bergmann, “Painted Perspectives,” 
62. For Cape Malea, see Das Wrack (as above, note 28), 158. Cf. popular taste for seaside city portraits, launched 
in the 2d century A.D., on luxury glass from harbor towns: Donald Harden et al., Glass of the Caesars (Milan: 
Olivetti, 1987), 208-9, cat. no.116.In From Pergamon (as above, note 40), De Grummond, “Gauls and Giants,” 
271-73 note 92, attends to topographic references but not travel. 

1 Villa contours were Janus-faced. An important view was from outside at points opening to the 
occupants’ return, but the field of Landscape Studies tends to ignore unaltered topographies.To us, a “find” is 
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a constructed and planted garden. For villas’ “natural” river and island visits, cf. Cicero, De legibus, Bk. 2. 

180 SHA 26:“He constructed his villa marvelously, in that in it he could inscribe the famous names of 
places and provinces; for example, he would say Lycaeum, Academia, Prytaneum, Canopus, Poicile, Tempe. 
And that he might omit nothing, he even shaped an ‘Inferi’ (Underworld).’ The chapter discusses his villa 
practices (i.e., hunting). His favorite prey, a lion, signals a gamepark. Athens’s Prytany is a council chamber, its 
Stoa Poikile, a public place with commemorative war history paintings. Chaps. 16 and 26 describe the litera- 
ture and drama he favored as entertaining recitals including distinctively Italic forms and authors. Hadrian may 
have favored Greek banquet dress, but in it he observed Atellan farce. This literature spans the comic, tragic, 
epic, historical, and philosophic. Chap. 16 stresses his taste for the oldest Latin masters and chap. 19 his public 
revivals of ancient Latin theater. 

151 Cf. Bergmann, “Painted Perspectives,” 56, 69 note 2, on Statius attributing such reach to Pollio’s villa; 
50-51 on the strategies of manipulating allusive topia of poetry, painting, and villas. For a list of toponymic 
pavilions, see my “Looking outside Inside,’ 8, 31 note 10. The Vale of Tempe (note 150) may be one of the 
unimproved stream courses. The Lyceum and the Academy rose on the banks of the Ilissos where Socrates still 
invites readers of Plato to sit under the shade of a plane tree. The rivers of the inferi, Styx and Acheron, were 
metonymically deployed constantly. 
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seashore. Here artificial contours laminate different geographies and kinds of motion, one 
over the other. Just as motion on the hard paths suggested a water cruise, so motion in the 
water suggested exciting motion on land. The pool’s contours and its tiered and banked 
garden frame the stylized circus stadium, especially the Circus Maximus. Its scale approaches 
that of the sunken stadium garden at Hadrian’s main urban residence, the Flavian palace 
enclosed over the real Circus Maximus.!°* 

Urbanity in general and the urbs in particular thus also informed the largest contour of 
this quintessentially leisured rural retreat. Although the stadium-shaped garden (hippodromus) 
decorated grand villas from the time of the Republic, this one is twice special. It reproduces 
not only the circus’s footprint but also its banked interior in elevation. Whereas turf floored 
other stadium gardens, this circus was floored with running water. That made permanent 
one of the most impressive imperial spectacles: the flooding of Rome’s circuses and stadia 
for mock sea battles and mythological water tableaux. The novel sculptured sea battle at 
Sperlonga suggested the then-new reenactment of historical naval battles in the flooded 
circuses. Here suggested identity was emphasized by the way that the pool contained a 
burlesque of the circus’s central spina, for two plinths studded the ellipse where a spina’s 
finial monuments sat. As with the orientation of the framing sculptures toward the water, 
the overt mirroring of the circus shows that people were supposed to move along these 
waters, swimming or in skiffs, for pleasure and as a spectacle of motion in water. 

At Rome the imperial box gave the emperor a fine view of the tangle of chariots 
rounding the turning post, where the advantage in a race was either won or lost and drivers 
risked all in the exciting chance of collision. Safe and lovely patterns were made from the 
spectacles of danger: Hadrian’s pool, denoted as a lap pool by its markers, let him play safely 
at the dangers of the games while swimming, boating, or watching others play. With Hadrian 
presiding, viewers assembled at the terminal pavilion or by the caryatid loggia, doubtless 
making joking bets on friends or slaves like gamblers at circus chariot races. Such games 
took place on large enough estate waters, and the pool stresses its “circusness.”'* At the 


152 On the imperial box’s iconicity, see Gianna Dareggi, “Genesi e sviluppo della tipologia del loggiato 
imperiale nelle raffigurazioni degli edifici circensi,’ Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire de ’Ecole Francaise de 
Rome 103 (1991):71-89. Hadrian’s other stadium garden (MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 76—77; Mielsch, 
Die römische Villa, 75—76) also transformed a normal circus space. Red sand perimeter paths meant it hosted 
runners, but the core was a pavilion lined with statues and freshened by water runnels open only at its ends.A 
cavea fountain with water stairs like circus seats and plantings governed the far end (Mielsch, ibid., fig. 53). Cf. 
two gladiators recovered by the east-west terrace (MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 146). 

153 For Marcus Aurelius’s pleasure in watching rowers stroking time, see Fronto, Epistola de feriale Alsino 
3, on his charge’s visit to his villa at Alsium. His other pleasures were reading the Latin classics, wandering the 
seashore, and taking boat excursions before going to the baths and having a seafood dinner. The Circus spina 
was decorated with sea beasts and dolphins carrying balls shifted to mark the laps. Sidonius, Epistles 2.2: a lake 
of about two miles with a central island “and, for aquatic sports, a turning post on a pile of boulders, scene of 
many a gay collision” (Littlewood, “Ancient Literary Evidence,” 28). On water mime in public circuses, see 
Kathleen Coleman, “Launching into History” (as above, note 125); Gustavo Traversari, Gli spettacoli in acqua nel 
teatro tardo-antico (Rome:“L’Erma’” di Bretschneider, 1960). Cf. in sarcophagi and late Roman mosaic (LIMC, 
s.v. Eros/Amor marine scenes) floors and basin linings that depict piscina sports and marine circus burlesques 
like swimming, wrestling from dolphin backs, and racing dolphin mounts and then crashing or falling. 
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spina ends where a fast wooden chariot might be smashed, deathly water monsters, Sperlonga’s 
Scylla innocuous in stone, seemed to attack wooden ships that came too near. To round 
either Scylla repeated the route Hadrian had taken to reach Latium, attaining south Italy 
from the eastern empire or from North Africa. 

A water “monster,” a crocodile in lifelike greenish stone, vomits water at one of the 
pool margins. This horrid denizen of the marshes populates the pool like a Nile, as the river’s 
personification does not. It brings to reality those Nilotic fantasies that began to cover 
Roman floors and walls in the second century B.C. As if in a menagerie, this man-eating 
water being is comical, but in the context of Hadrian it makes an allusion to pain. Since 
Augustus’s day, Egypt belonged especially to the emperor, and Hadrian cruised the Nile for 
pleasure as well as for business. On such a voyage, his lover Antinous drowned in circum- 
stances—suicide, murder, accident?—that still fascinate novelists and historians. The loggia 
caryatids here likely allude to the boy.'**Nearly incapacitated by grief, Hadrian stocked 
Tivoli and the empire with images of Antinous divinized in Egyptian and Greco-Roman 
forms. If the Canopus is Hadrian’s private pleasurable Nile, it is also the river of his own 
pain, a nightmarish swim, whether it was designed after his return from Egypt or started 
beforehand but left unaltered. 

Home from his perennial voyages, Hadrian arrived at the Canopus among the first of 
the pavilions of his secessus to Tivoli, where he reenacted his voyaging in miniature: by 
choosing speedier or slower motion at will, walking his pool’s circuit or floating its length, 
and swimming or being rowed to his collected statuary, which was based on originals he 
had seen in Greece and Asia. Overt tributes to his Rome dignified his villegiatura. The 
gentle garden transformations of imperial grandiosity soothed the strains of more formal, 
dutiful habitation. So much of Hadrian’s journeying was for warfare and seeing to the 
empire’s frontiers. At Tivoli his virtuous and soul-scarring toil turned into stimulating do- 
mestic exercise: ambulatio and natatio. The hairy, contorted bodies of Rome’s enemies, which 
had been left in his campaigns’ wake, became beautiful dying Amazons at this sea’s frontier; 
to him, the caryatids became conquered women (Vitruvius, 1.15) in the company of his 
own dead soldiers. The evocation of the tragic Nile voyage was its own consolation, for 
some forms under which Hadrian deified Antinous show that he knew the Egyptian land- 
scape of belief, which promised immortality to the soul’s voyage. 

This garden aestheticizes ugly death and agony: Event became art, the world a mu- 
seum, solid walls turned to trees and air on which marble lines were almost painted. It was 
salvationary because it repeats forever Hadrian’s remembered lifetime pleasures in a garden 
paradise that promises perennial happiness. Its traverse signifies that lucky chance—Fortuna, 
the goddess at Tivoli’s entrance—prefers emperors above all others in life’s chariot race." 


154 Hadrian founded Antinoopolis (also known as Besantinopolis or the city of Bes-Antinous) near the 
site where the youth had drowned (PECS, s.v.). It was near the city sacred to Bes (Besa), a significant point in 
Roman minds because Bes guarded children and the afterlife. Other egyptianizing images here are Apis-Isis 
and Ptah. Isis’s connection to salvific waters and water architecture of her Roman precincts are well known. 

155 For sculpted Fortunas between the vestibule and scenic canal, see MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s 


Villa, 148. 
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Since at least the second century B.C., the Roman elite aimed to own many properties 
as salubrious retreats for different seasons: cooling or humid breezes by the seaside or river- 
side, at an inland elevation by a waterfall or lake at the height of summer; more sheltered 
inland properties for the beauties of spring, late summer’s vintage, fall harvests, and the 
hunting season that extended from fall to the cold of early winter; in winter proper politi- 
cal elites headed for their cities on senate and council business. Tivoli was meant for early 
spring or fall enjoyment, to avoid insects and the heat and bilgy humidity of summer. 

Because Hadrian never constructed a seaside palace does not mean that he did not 
take seashore vacations at appropriate seasons.'°° To seem a legitimate successor to Trajan, 
himself brought to office in dubious circumstances, Hadrian surely made showcase visits to 
Trajan’s seaside palace at Centumcellae and enjoyed the Domitianic estates at Circei next to 
Sperlonga, as well as Castel Gandolfo. For pleasure, health, and as part of his well-known 
program of imitating Augustus, he cruised the villa coast. Julio-Claudian resort complexes 
such as Baia and Puteoli on the Bay of Naples had survived the eruption of Vesuvius; 
palaces at Capri and Anzio, like other resorts now unknown, beckoned. 

As the hortus belt around Rome made nearly a solid ring of imperial gardens, so the 
south-central Italian shore was dominated by imperial estates; Italy’s core symbolically mani- 
fested the emperor's benign mastery of land and sea. Imagine Hadrian bearing Trajan’s ashes 
on his return to Rome from the Parthian campaign. Passing the great villas, his entourage 
must have repeatedly gestured, “Dominus, that is yours.” As a young noble, Hadrian knew 
them even before they became stationes (halting stops) on his voyages from foreign cam- 
paigns. This itinerary was evoked by the marine thiasos reliefs girdling the moated island 
pavilion offering the ultimate rest at this villa’s heart." The length of Hadrian’s absences 
and their character of arduous military supervision invited the metaphor of Odysseus’s ten- 
year voyage, never mind his ten-year siege of Troy, and the wittily doubled transformation 
of the Sperlonga Scylla shows that he meant this.'°* 

What sort of persona did Hadrian garner by choosing Tivoli? This palace modeled the 
binary of otium and negotium, sanctioning his pleasures by public exertions in war and 
peace.'*’ For this Iberian parvenu, an artificial Republican and imperial lineage was estab- 
lished much as his equally parvenu predecessor Trajan had staked out a Republican-style 


156 For villa locales, see Mielsch, Die römische Villa, 126-32. 

157 On the island enclosure, see MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’ Villa, 88-89, 148, 189. 

188 Cf. Horace, Odes 2.6. In this elegant recusatio he joins himself to his friend Septimius, as Romans 
bound from state service in Spain, sailing home through the African shoals of the Syrtes (lines 1—4). The rest 
is a winding mock-positive refusal to join Septimius at his estates at Tarentum (lines 5—9):“Let Tibur, planted 
by Argive colonist, be for my old age too a solid seat, let it be the terminus for a man wearied by the sea, and 
roads, and army service.” 

159 I doubt Mielsch, Die römische Villa, 149, who contends that Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, the 
next emperors, sought to eliminate the contrast between the demands of their careers and the villa’s tradi- 
tional repose. If there were texts only for Tivoli, I would agree. Comments on modesty in a villa life devoted 
to hunting and fishing ignore the traditional urbanitas of Roman villas and the great parks thus implied. A 
formal character is implied by the many surviving imperial portraits, which rival the Palatine (MacDonald and 
Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 198-99); see also note 132. 
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clan identity with his Basilica Ulpia.The ancient Latin city of Tibur was thick with historic 
villas dating to the glory days of the Republic, which preserved the toponyms of their 
founding patrons. It was likely meaningful that Hadrian encapsulated a fine Republican 
villa. The city held the villa of Scipio Africanus, who had conquered Carthage. This was 
likely his property, which held the court Augustus had adjoining the ancient elevation of 
Hercules. It was used to receive embassies from around the empire.'®’ However seldom 
Hadrian was home, image counted, and the internationalizing character of his villa’s ico- 
nography fits. I agree with MacDonald who remarks that if Nero’s palace was rus in urbe 
(country in the city), Hadrian’s villa was an urbs in rure (a city in the country).'*' Its exten- 
sively watered landscape was essential to this character, with the baths, fountains, ornamen- 
tal pools, and aqueducts characteristic of Rome.'® Tivoli inverts visions of Rome’s primor- 
dial marshy character. At the tufa-encrusted grotto of the Canopus—the type of pavilion 
that Pliny the Elder noted was called a musaeum (home of the muses)—the emperor imitated 
King Numa, who gave Rome its first civic and religious laws. As Roman poets and histo- 
rians liked to depict, the nymph Egeria dictated these laws to him as they lolled in amorous 
consort in a mythical watered cave in the Aventine woods. 

Like Hadrian at Tivoli, every emperor after Augustus who made a substantial new villa 
seems to have installed as a badge of identity a water garden obtrusively quoting the Odyssean 
cycle of Sperlonga.That implies programmatic visits by every emperor to what was a marvel 
of natura and ars, as much as the great caves that Domitian had enlarged at Albano.’ In 
every city of the empire, a ruler saw repeated the generic core of Capitolium and ruler 
shrine that overlaid familiar “Romanness” onto the world’s diversity. He also repeatedly 
encountered complexes that transmuted now-historical imperial sites at Rome. Only random 
fortune preserves Sperlonga and the Tivoli palace, but my logic goes beyond simply looking 


16 MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 192:Tivoli is an easy ride within the zone permitted senatorial 
elites when the senate sat at Rome. See Suetonius, Divus Augustus, 72, on his favorite villas; Cicero, Philippica 
5.7.19, on Antony holding court at Scipio’s house, still known in the 1st century A.D. to Seneca (De benificiis 
4.12.4). See also Coarelli, I santuari del Lazio, 85—112, esp. 96—100, on Republican Octavii active here, and 102, 
on identifying Augustus’s villa with extensive remains southwest of the temple, still occupied in the 4th 
century A.D., like Sperlonga. 

161 MacDonald, The Architecture, vol. 1 (as above, note 2), 278-83 (s.v. Piazza Armerina and Tivoli), and 
MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 193-95; on Flavian villas, see Bergmann, “Painted Perspectives,” 58—59. 

162 On Hadrian’s irrigation systems, see Jashemski and Salza Prina Ricotti, “Gardens of Hadrian’s Villa,” 
591 f. Investigation is lacking for the historiated geography of Rome’s aestheticized and iconic (sacral/politi- 
cal) waterworks, signaled by names and status or archaeological finds, in the sometimes utilitarian categories 
of lacus, fons, and piscina. The bones for that enterprise are the regionary catalogues, the LTUR entries (lacus, 
fons, stagnum, hortus, nymphaeum, etc.), and those explorations of water administration that reveal dedicated 
Jontes, surely often aestheticized, by city colleges of magistri and ministri; cf. Christer Brunn, The Water Supply of 
Ancient Rome: A Study of Roman Imperial Administration (Helsinki: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1991) and in 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 10 (1997): 392, reviewing LTUR, “fontes.” 

16 Those caves spelled out the episode of the Cyclops and updated the Scylla group by casting her in 
silvery dappled stone, glistening like the fierce gray porpoises that her body imitated. See Ulisse, 339-41, Tivoli 
Scylla: ibid., 342-45. 
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at brilliant water gardens of different epochs. In his Italian villa circuit, the emperor must 
have felt at home in a whole series of “family houses,” stocked with dynastic portraits. (Like 
a giant atrium, the Canopus accumulated such portraits.) Without that frame, the stylized 
references to Scylla at Tivoli cannot be fully appreciated with respect to how it gestures in 
other ways to mythical frames of struggle over the seas and introduces new and comple- 
mentary allusions to fresh inland bodies of water. 

At Tivoli, Scipio, Antony, and then Augustus meant to don the triumphant mantle of 
Hercules, who was one of Rome’s most important cult figures. They all took pains to link 
themselves publicly with him, and, as successor to Jupiter-Trajan, Hadrian made an exem- 
plar of Jupiter’s itinerant son.'®* Hercules had wandered the world hunting and waging war, 
activities that Hadrian’s public arts took pains to showcase. In the Stoic philosophy that 
Hadrian favored, Hercules was the sterling model of a just leader cleansing humanity of evil 
and chaos; his image was recovered from the zone above the east valley.'® That Hercules 
had sojourned in Rome and established its first altar for the primeval Arcadian settlement 
there formed the basis for Roman cults. His visit “occurred” when he was on his way back 
from Spain, Hadrian’s homeland, to retrieve the cattle of Geryon from the monster Cacus 
of the Palatine. From Augustus’s occupation of the Palatine, every emperor dwelt next to 
the Stairs of Cacus. Spoliated ancient sculpture instantiated that history, for the palace was 
joined to the portico of the Temple of Apollo. The cows of the fifth-century B.C. Athenian 
sculptor Myron made the herd that Hercules had taken from the monstrous thief to this 
temple. 

Tibur took its name from its builder: Tiburnus. His cliffside source cave, which was 
renowned for the coolness of its waters and the air of its encircling grove, had modeled the 
nymphaeum of a sumptuous aristocratic villa by the river cascades. The prospects of Tibur’s 
citadel were evoked elsewhere at this villa by the circular Temple of Venus. Like the “river 
cave” of the Canopus, it was meant to evoke Tiburnus’s holy garden. Watered by the di- 
verted streams of the Anio and its nearby feeder streams, the palace thus miniaturized not 
only Rome but also this nearer city, in both of which Hadrian occupied the palace of 
Hercules-Augustus. Hadrian’s own public art, the famous series of tondi, now on the Arch 
of Constantine, '® celebrated a grotto cult of Hercules at Tibur in the context of villegiatura, 
like Tivoli. 


164 Trajan took his epithet Optimus Maximus from Rome’s major cult of Jupiter. When Hadrian finished 
the attic story of the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum, whose woodland scenes were to help model his tondi, he 
had himself carved as a young general in a soldier’s beard at the shoulder of Trajan, whose toga and gesture 
were mirrored across the inscription panel by the drapery and gesture of Jupiter Optimus Maximus handing 
his thunderbolt to Trajan. In the Capitolium’s (Domitianic) pediment, Hercules stands before his father, as 
Titans hammer out thunderbolts for Jupiter. 

165 MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 146. 

16 Mary T. Boatwright, Hadrian and the City of Rome (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1987), 
190-202, figs. 45-52. These launch Roman commemorative hunt iconography, the most popular subject for 
sarcophagi at Rome.The presence of Antinous, the nude in the first tondo, emphasizes the bucolic villa world. 
The incomplete set retains start and finish, with a profectio from an arched villa portal and the imperial epiphany. 
The bear (Silvanus) and the boar (Diana) signal Europe and perhaps Anatolia; the lion, Africa and Mesopotamia. 
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Those circular reliefs delineated an ideal series of hunts conducted from a generic 
villa in a gamepark studded with rustic altars dominated by masterpiece statues of suitable 
gods. The first imperial monument to make this favored sport a visual ideogram of warlike 
virtus, the tondi culminated with Hadrian’s epiphany over a slain lion, Hercules’ animal. 
Next, the emperor made a sacrifice in a cave shrine before a statue of the young Hercules 
seated on a similar pelt at the end of his own first toil of slaying the Nemean lion.'” 
Hadrian has just hung up the lion’s skin and a triumphalist laurel garland at the end of his 
own labors.'* Hercules sits framed by two votive Roman cuirasses and his right hand is 
holding out Victory, as if to Hadrian. This homecoming (adventus) suggests Tivoli itself, a 
favorite dedicatory shrine of Republican triumphal generals.The little statue on its rocky 
ledge depicts Tibur’s oracular Victor, the only type for Hercules “on arms,” whose sanctuary 
and grove Hadrian must have richly endowed. The unprecedented circular format was 
exploited to model a concave stony hollow, translating into stone the conventions of pasto- 


ral and sacro-idyllic painting, to show for the first time real Romans entering their beloved, 


sacralized water grottoes.'© 


In the tondi Hadrian promulgated at Rome the Tiburtine Hercules, seated over his 
arms as at banquet after war, to model his own virtuous, manly otium. No Hercules is extant 
from the Canopus, only from the east terrace, but there need not be one. Differently from 
the Odysseus exemplar at Sperlonga, the emperor’s own body sufficed to impersonate the 
Italian warrior against the Amazons, who stands defeated at the pool entrance.'” 


Apollo needs an animal. See Boatwright, Hadrian,197—200, on Hadrian’s ostentatious commemoration of 
hunts in Gaul, Anatolia, Greece, and Libya. It is doubtful that viewers could have read in these generic land- 
scapes the overspecific localizations proposed by many, but they would have known Hadrian’ travels and the 
depicted animals’ habitats, as they would also have adduced for gameparks and imperially sponsored hunts. 

167 Alexander the Great traveled with Lysippos’s Heracles Epitrapezios that sat at his banquet tables on a 
campaign; at least Romans thought so, and some thought they had the statue, which was passed to Hannibal, 
then Sulla, and then a Flavian connoisseur. See Martial, Epigrammata 9.43. Elizabeth Bartman, Ancient Sculptural 
Copies in Miniature (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 147-52, and on marble and bronze miniatures, 157—86. The small 
scale of the statue in Hadrian’s relief evoked the fetish of Alexander, often, as for hunting, Hadrian’s exemplar. 

168 Not in Bartman, Ancient Sculptural Copies. The Tibur cult image is copied by the 1st century B.C. in a 
little Republican marble votive from the sanctuary: a seated beardless god with a trophy cuirass on each side 
and a helmet by his right foot. This is Hadrianic Hercules’ only parallel. For illustrations, see Anna Maria 
Reggiani ed., Tivoli: Il Santuario di Ercole Vincitore (Milan: Electa, 1998), 20-23, noting allusion to the ritual of 
offering Hercules one-tenth of any spoils. Others (Boatwright, Hadrian, 201) want this to be the Hercules of 
Gades’ famed temple (Cadiz) because Hadrian was Spanish. Certainly, Spanish Hercules resonated in any 
Hadrian—Hercules pairing, but the mature, bearded Gaditanus had achieved his last labor. Art speaks by forms. 
Viewers in Rome would not have missed visual reference to the local, youthful image of Latium’s main 
Hercules cult. 

16 Cf. the nymphaeum wall from the imperial villa at Anzio. A mosaic (at the time of this writing, under 
restoration at the Palazzo Massimo Museum) in an artificially textured cave apse shows the triumphant Her- 
cules at ease. Hadrian elaborated a real cave cult for Hercules cubans (on his couch) on the Tiber’s far bank (ex- 
imperial hortus grounds?).The cave and altar were carved from rock, probably with a Hercules statue sprawled 
drinking inside. It functioned as a victory shrine for circus charioteers for the circus pool; see Maxwell 
Anderson, Radiance in Stone: Sculptures in Colored Marble from the Museo Nazionale Romano (Rome: De Luca 
Edizioni, 1989), cat. nos. 31-32. 

10 Çf. Felix Pollio’s villa in Naples, Statius, Silvae 2.2, its waters guarded by Neptune and its fields by 
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Mastering Water 


At Sperlonga, real rock and seawater activated the hyperreal tableaux of depicted story, 
and those shaped stones in turn narratized barren rock and sea. At the Canopus, geometri- 
cally rounded basin frames delineated a little Mediterranean in an artificial way, annotating 
it with images." Paradoxically, this is where it most diverges iconographically and instanti- 
ates also an inland—riverine—waterway in a design that approximates how Sperlonga sought 
to realize the essence of events linked to sea and shore. It was in response to the naturalistic 
imperial grottoes available to him that Hadrian designed the Canopus as a stage for denoted 
rather than delineated story, its statues arranged in symbolic, geometrically defined patterns 
rather than interacting in depicted action. Though it seems less sensitive to a genius loci, the 
Canopus states its meanings with even greater emphasis on the shapes of its spatial frames, 
from its river source cavern to its character of circus garden. One important place the 
Canopus instantiates is the generic imperial villa, evoking the emperor's villegiatura circuit 
in a way paralleled by the shrines of Hadrian’s gamepark tondi. The other sort of place it 
instantiates is the watered city. 

At Sperlonga, Augustus’s improvements mimic on a miniaturist scale his harbor works 
at Portus Julius and Misenum; they also gesture toward the great public works at Rome, 
where Augustus put himself out to strengthen the Tiber embankments. At Tivoli, analogy 
with Hadrian’s public works was inescapable. This colossal enterprise"? drew upon and so 
showcased engineering resources available only to a head of state or an army.'” So too with 
the art collections: Elite villas were richly decorated, but only someone commandeering 
state transport could have quickly amassed so many imported sculptures, paintings, fine 
marble columns, and veneers. 


Hercules. He endorses Pollio’s construction and receives a villa shrine: Bergmann, “Painted Perspectives,” 53, 
55. Impersonation games, for Antinous, were favored at Tivoli (e.g., Dionysos, Osiris, and the Roman wood- 
land god Silvanus). Hadrian’s imperial grandson Commodus thus glossed a garden pavilion at Rome. This 
nymphaeum in the Horti Lamiani showcased the image of Commodus wearing Hercules’ lionskin and carrying 
his club and apples of immortality. The sculpture includes miniaturized elements of the god’s eastern su- 
premacy: an Amazon crescent shield (pelta) upheld by kneeling Amazons who flank a heavenly globe, symbol 
of Hercules, in place of Atlas, upholding the heavens to obtain the golden fruits (E. La Rocca and M. Cima, 
Tranquilli dimore); cf. Oplontis (as above, note 139). Thus the popular bedded garden pools’ juxtaposed pelta 
shapes may sometimes be iconic (e.g., Domitian’s palace at Rome; its dining hall statuary celebrated Her- 
cules). 

171 MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 195-97, comment on Hadrian’s patronage in “an age of 
enthusiastic tabulation,” marked roads, and maps. This is an older Roman habit, but the context stands. I 
disagree that “the western provinces are absent” (196); Italy at least bulks large. 

12 Tt required moving earth, undercutting cliffs, digging tunnels, and importing a water supply system. 
See MacDonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa, 29, on tapping the Anio Novus and undercutting the cliff to add 
scenic content and height to the villa. On road and tunnel systems, 30 f., see SHA 21.5, assisting Latium after 
the Tiber floods. 

173 See Bergmann, “Greek Masterpieces,” on shifts in attitudes. Such massive alteration was practiced by 
Republican villa makers like Lucullus that it also attracted sardonic critique. By the Flavian period, artifice 
and mastery of nature, for which nature was to be grateful, were praised. 
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It can neither be proven nor disproven that this pool suggested Alexandria’s Canopus, or 
pleasure canal. However, as Sperlonga emulated major formal watered displays of historical 
and mythical action at Rome, so Tivolis Canopus competed with the elaborated water 
parks of the Campus Martius, which Agrippa had set up for Augustus, just as Hadrian re- 
created the Pantheon of Agrippa. Only their names survive, but an elongated pool like this 
was probably approximated by the Agrippan “Eurippus.” The Baths and the Stagnum mod- 
eled the large square “lakes” of earlier villas and Tivoli also (e.g., Stoa Poecile), fine pavilions 
doubtless stocked with art of the marine thiasos and fountains. 

Although Hadrian had made this complex, which was greater in area and splendor 


174 imperial ideology increas- 


than the whole Agrippan project, for himself, not the nation, 
ingly identified the person of the emperor with the body of the empire. Trajan had already 
stated this in a public monument: Trajan’s Column, which contains his cremated remains, 
celebrates his monumental public earthworks and the cutting away of the Quirinal Hill to 
make the Forum. Decorated with his epic campaign through Dacia, its many images of 
construction start at eye level, with the bridging of water (Danube), and culminate with his 
image at its peak. Hadrian’s hunt tondi made a national exemplar of his villa pleasures. 
Conversely, his villa showed off public care by his private exploitation of state resources. 

Hadrian likely thought that private displays of water control adduced an emperor’s 
exemplary public tending of aqueducts, river embankments, and harbors. Both at his villa 
and Rome, he tamed the waters fed by the Anio.'” Here the aqueduct system enabling 
fictions of a source cave opens to curious visitors, then as now climbing behind the nymphaeum 
to another terrace zone with its own watered suites behind. This leads to the garden ambulatio, 
which is elevated parallel to the porticoed walkway and leads back to the palace’s heart. 
From behind, the nymphaeum’s crown is a mini-Pantheon dome with a web of elevated 
aqueduct channels feeding toward it: nymphaeum as aqueduct terminus (Fig 18). That names 
a major form of imperial urban display: the elaboration of a castellum or caput, where the 
waters of an aqueduct were fed into urban distribution systems. By Hadrian’s day, a caput 
fountain was designed to make water not only useful but also beautiful. 

Hadrian’s fountain hall was understandable as celebrating its own machineries. The 
inner cascades fed this physical metaphor and evoked the Anio’s stunning real cascades at 
the city nearby." With its columned façade, high window, and views deep into a watered 


174 Hadrian’s restorations (SHA 19) included Agrippa’s baths and the Pontus Hadriani leading to his 
mausoleum. He sponsored innumerable aqueducts in his own name (20), drained the Fucine Lake, and in 
Africa was a water god whose visit made it rain for five years (22). Fascinating is chap. 10: He cleared from 
military camps, in his reforms, the triclinia, porticus, cryptae, and topia (villa apparatus, portico, sunken pavilions, 
and formal dining rooms and gardens). Elite garrison commanders likely had become used to installing these. 

175 The Novus and Vetus aqueducts were named for the Anio. Paradigmatic for mentalities is the treatise 
De aquis urbis Romae offered to Nerva by his noble curator aquarum, Frontinus, well-known technical literature 
for Hadrian’s generation. Nerva’s authority shows his diligentia and amor for the nation. Care for aqueducts is 
“an office that concerns not merely the usus (utilities) but also the salubritas (healthiness) and even the securitas 
(safety) of the City, and that has always been administered by the principes of our civitas.” 

é H, Chanson, “Hydraulics of Roman Aqueducts: Steep Chutes, Cascades, and Dropshafts,” American 
Journal of Archaeology 104 (2000): 47-73, comments on conjunctions of dropshaft and stilling pond, which 
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18. Tivoli: Core of the 
dining pavilion’s 
nymphaeum, as seen from 
the elevated terrace behind 
it. Visible are the water 
conduits to the fountain 
and the opening and roof 
over the inner platform, 
which offers a glimpse of 
the main pool underneath. 





vault to a source apse, the nymphaeum’s footprint resembled those extra-urban nymphaeum 
halls for Greece’s urban aqueducts, still extant, which Hadrian subvented.'” This Janus- 
faced representation of complementary fictions asserts a mutuality of beauty and utility for 
natural and human construction. It aligns human artifice as a point on a spectrum that 
includes natura in the coming-to-be of this watered world. Exposed fountain mechanics 
are to be savored along with the bird’s-eye view of the “river” pool afforded from the same 
vantage point. These vistas link motion to three simultaneous perceptions of water: as a 
transported substance, as an element in motion, and as it affords our motion. 

A master of water on a human, contemporary scale, Hadrian configured the Canopus 
as a mythic locus where he became not only a guest of water gods but also an authentic water god. 


describes the water display. His site table (51) shows four along the Anio Novus and three consisting of rock 
tunnels, which are identified with the inferi (see SHA) and called on tunneling skills developed for grand 
water systems. For the Canopus feeder system, see Salza Prina Ricotti, “The Importance of Water,’ 176 (as 
above, note 6): water collected in a settling cistern over the “waterfall,” 45 ft. above ground, feeding all water 
displays through two drop chutes. MacDonald in PECS, s.v.:“Copious sources of clear water in the hills NE 
account for the many aqueduct bridges across the neighboring valleys; four of Rome’s aqueducts passed by 
Tivoli.” 

177 Frontinus wrote that the wealthy patron class who donated these castellum fontes wanted them called 
munera, also the word for donated spectacles. On Greece, see S. Leigh, “The ‘Reservoir’ of Hadrian in Athens,” 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 10 (1997): 279-90, passim, on the caput on Lykabettos Hill in Athens and the hall 
on the Larissa Hill at Argos. I reject a referee’s comment: “[T]he grotto form . . . should be explained as 
conveying the image of the aqueduct’s water source into an urban context” because these were extra-urban 
(290, note 37). However, like the Canopus, they translate as river and cave source, the facts of an aqueduct’s 
course, whether below or above ground, and place that “spring” where expected for an aura of instant antiq- 
uity in a plausibly extra-urban slope. Cf. Corinth’s famous fons of Peirene, since the 1st century B.C. romanized 
with an arcaded front before the spring’s water basins toward which visitors, as if diving, leaned through niches 
with fish frescoes. Water issued from a deeply excavated fissure whose cave identity was emphasized by leaving 
the rocky arch visible through the arcades. See Betsey Robinson, “On the Genius of Place and Master: 
Corinth’s Roman Fountains” (Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 2001). 
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Tibur’s sacred landscape was renowned for the grove of the nymphs of Albunea, who were 
celebrated by Horace in connection with his own Tiburtine villa. Here the river god Tiburnus 
resided in the holy grove’s water cave." For Roman visitors this was the obvious type for 
Hadrian’s magnificent cascade grotto, as his villa’s reception precinct nested in its elevated 
ring of trees.'”” Here he reclined in cool shade by a still pond filled by the cascade from 
Anio’s mossy grotto, which in the words of Statius’s poem for a villa also at Tibur frames it 
within a narrative of travel as being more places at once than Tivoli’s extant toponym set. 
Home at Tibur, Hadrian played at being Tiburnus, settled after his own long voyage from 
Argos. He could also congratulate himself on playing out Horace’s style of country retire- 
ment near Tivoli, laid out in a series of poems canonic to any subsequent Roman reader 
and Tiburtine villa owner.'® The Canopus’s program is also visible through the master- 
pieces of great artists like Pheidias and patrons like Augustus. It is a Roman stance that the 
tropes of the visual arts should also call up literary masterpieces. Horace, Vergil, and Ovid 
constituted that body of texts associated with the Republican and Augustan Golden Age, 
which painted visions of the Roman bucolic, pastoral, and mythical landscape, its staffage, 
and important events. Alongside reflections of Augustus’s caryatids, two prominent literary 
visions were intended as models of the “good” prince. The human protagonists, Aristaeus 
and Theseus, reached water palaces during journeys: one hero traveled around the western 
Mediterranean and the other around the eastern end, mimicking the Canopus circuit. 
According to the fourth Georgic, Cyrene, in a grotto in North Africa amidst her court 
of water nymphs, receives a visit from her son, who was fathered by Apollo: the seer shep- 
herd Aristaeus. On a quest to find a cure for his sick bees, Aristaeus is magically drawn 
through a gateway pool into the space behind its waters: Cyrene’s cave nymphaeum. Here 
nymphs offer libations to Ocean, and the world’s rivers, including the Tiber and Po (3.360— 
85), gather with Tivoli’s Anio River. This Georgic’s famous proem about the bees’ palace is 
itself a villa prospectus. Vergil intended the bees’ polity and Aristaeus’s quest as metaphors 


178 Coarelli, I santuari del Lazio, 104-5, on the texts, Tiburnus’s lucus, and the Tiburtine Sibyl. Through 
the 4th century A.D., this was a locus amoenus of poetry and pilgrimage;Vergil, Aeneid 7.81 f., cf. Servius ad loc.; 
Horace, Odes 1.7.11 f., Ps.-Acron ad loc.,“‘delectabile nemus;” Tibullus, 2.5.69 f.; Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 
1.6.12; Statius, Silvae 1.3.70 f. 

1 See Statius, Silvae 2.3, lines 70—82, on Manlius Vopiscus’s riverine villa, waterworks, and gardens. 
Statius groups with his grotto Egeria’s cave on the primordial Palatine, Greek oracular woods sacred to Pan in 
Sparta and Arcadia, Apollo and the Dryads at Parnassus or Helicon, Hercules’ oracle here (Tirynthian sortes), 
and the Fortunae of Praeneste’s (water cave) oracle, ending with Alcinous’s ever-fruited palace orchards at 
Phaeacia described in the Odyssey. 

180 Hadrian became owner of Horace’s villa, which was willed to Augustus at Horace’s death; it might be 
Horace’s villa at Licenza. Its natural water amphitheater shows the sort of aestheticized natural water source 
that the Canopus imitated. Here I am interested in the Tivoli poem, Odes 1.7, about a visit to Tibur that helped 
Horace decide to move here. Lines 13—14 address the city’s sacro-idyllic vistas, of the Anio cascade, Tiburnus’s 
grove, and fruit orchards wetted by mobiles rivi. These are either the cascades’ jumping strands or temptingly (K. 
Quinn’s commentary, 136 ad loc.) the net of irrigation channels from the Anio, mobiles because the waters can 
be directed. See Horace: The Odes, ed. and comm. K. Quinn (Hong Kong: Macmillan, 1980). That reading 
makes a nice pairing by Horace like my apposition: water naturally channeled, falling down into a gorge, and 
water led by man down into artificial channels. 
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for nation making and just rule. Further water banquets and visits to numinous caves both 
precede and follow it. Aristaeus’s itinerary called for entering Cyrene’s hall after visiting a 
splendid canal garden, Egypts Canopus (285-95); for his quest’s resolution, his mother 
takes him to the grotto of the sea god Proteus. The closing scene takes place during the 
imperial era at the Euphrates River, where he acknowledges Caesar Augustus as Parthia’s 
master. Doubtless that panegyric was quoted often in Hadrian’s presence, since he was the 
new Augustus who had completed Trajan’s Parthian Wars. 

Ovid “constructed” water gardens throughout his Metamorphoses, and Books 8 and 9 
(8.547-612, 725 f.;9.1 f., 89-98) expand on Vergil’s scenario. The just, god-born prince is 
Neptune’s son, Theseus, returning to Athens from Arcadia: from wilderness to capital. Along 
the way, he makes a villa visit at sea and river. The mighty River Acheloos benevolently 
shelters the Neptunius heros and his companions from Acheloos’s own spring-swollen flood, 
and he feasts with nymphs and the sea-god Proteus. Acheloos’s cave with its seashells mim- 
ics many Roman fountains and grottoes. As from Roman maritime villa caverns, the guests 
gaze upon the estuary prospect and ask their bull-horned host about the islands they 
see." Like Hadrian at Tivoli, the river god can explain that he made those islands. 

Athens’s modern ruler, who remade the city’s monumental topography, would have 
generically invited comparisons to Theseus. Ovid’s journeying prince would have attracted 
him by his Roman pedigree. Local reference in the political allegory of the fourth Georgic 
certainly attracted Hadrian and his visitors to a source cave at Anio waters, joined by a 
reclining Tiber and Nile. Hadrian and his friends were steeped in these idyllic and triumphalist 
textual visions. The Canopus was a refuge between world-traversing journeys to the places 
of these poems, also by a pious prince, son of a god. Hadrian built his nymphaeum so he 
could be hosted by water gods and also be a water god, conceptually master of the world 
rivers convoked by sculpture, at the waters that he made to move through the Canopus. 


“Shall I Admire First the Genius of the Place or of Its Master?” 182 


Public and private were equally communal in Roman society, their rituals deeply 
intertwined. Sperlonga’s micro-Mediterranean is synchronous and symbiotic with another 
Augustan project: the Porticus Vipsania erected by Agrippa “to put before us the world, 
made to be looked at.’!*? That map of lands, rivers, and seas codified not only science but 
also the landscape of Roman conquest and colonization, which was replicated across the 
empire.'*‘ Both sites illustrate Nicolet’s postulate that “[Roman] geography as science and 


181 This scenario is influenced by art. Cf. the fictive votive relief (Pollitt, Art in the Hellenistic Age, fig. 189). 
Within a cavern from his rocky seat before an altar, Acheloos watches dancing nymphs who have just been led 
in by the lounging Mercury. Sprawled on a ledge overhead, Pan tootles on his pipes. This late Republican 
fantasy is based on the Acheloos votives and caves of Greece (see Ridgway, note 76). 

182 Statius, Silvae 2.2.44—45. 

183 Proponere orbem spectandum: Pliny, HN 3.17. 

184 Nicolet, Space (as above, note 28), 5. On the needs of Rome’. elites, armies, and subjects, see 64, 73. 
See also 99-111, the map portico (Porticus Vipsania 7—2 B.C.), with its marked distances between major ports 
and labeled rivers, mined by Pliny the Elder (HN 3.16-17; 4.78, 81, 105; 5.102; 6.37), and probably Vitruvius, 
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representation ... is fundamentally a political history, [its monuments] stentatious, con- 
nected with triumphs ... and linked ... to a mythical way of thinking or to collective 
interests.” '* These villas domesticate that sensation of feeling at home in the Roman world 
that map pavilions offered to an urban audience. Sperlonga and Tivoli borrow the exem- 
plary character of Roman chorographic monuments, learning more clearly by the eye the 
greatness of the world stage for the stories of empire and emperor. They instantiate three- 
dimensionality capable of being journeyed in, the explicating graphic vistas of geography 
and events that are well known from Roman public commemorative at the worlds con- 
structed by imperial fora and triumphal monuments. 

Sperlonga and Tivoli hint at the potentially personalized enjoyment of any Roman 
landscape. They could not have functioned save in a culture in which their designs could be 
understood because of others’ analogous practices. Over time, as they themselves engen- 
dered imitations, that too served to mark Roman landscape practice. This is only one kind 
of Roman garden, but it is perhaps that which most benefits from trying to historiate 
ancient experience for us. 

We are used to water displays that we are not supposed to enter, whose sculptures we 
are meant not to touch, and for which we are not acculturated to understand our circumam- 
bulation as a mimetic journey. The Roman binary of beauty and utility can seem too easily 
comprehended, for utility is a variable and culturally assigned value. Romans taught them- 
selves to justify any garden as therapeutic, civilizing, and, when not imagining a “love 
nest,’ conducive to social morality. These special examples at Sperlonga and Tivoli 
exemplify how any Roman water garden offered motion through cycles of immersion 
and emergence as a means of cleansing both inner and outer exhaustion. In a fluid and 
incalculable world, their controlled images and topographies restaged in beauty and safety 
graver challenges in order to sharpen present ease by contrast and promise catharsis for any 
past or anticipated anguish. 


8.2.6, noting the capita fluminum (river sources) painted and inscribed in world maps and by the Augustan 
Strabo. Augustan mapping iconography includes the Forum Augustum and Ara Pacis; cf. my Dynasty and 
Empire, 80-83, 90-92, 104-6. Augustus made these emphases in visually and physically traversed spaces. 

18 From Nicolet, Space (as above, note 28), 72. Cf. 111-12, speech given in A.D. 298 (Pan. Lat. 5.20—21) 
in Autun’s replica porticus before the Tetrarch Constantius Chlorus. Eumenius hints that he gestures at the 
pictured world (depictum orbem). On the adventus context, see Sabine MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981), 27—28, 286, note 56 f.; on the sea adventus panegy- 
rics for Constantius and Constantine, 27, 286 notes 54—55. 


